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ff MUZIO CLEMENTI. 


Tuts celebrated pianist and composer was born at Rome, in 
the year 1752, His father was a worker in silver of great merit, 
and principally engaged in the execution of embossed vases an 
figures employed in the Catholic basa At a very early 
period of his youth, he evinced a strong disposition for music, 
and as this was an art which greatly delighted his father, he anx- 
iously bestowed the best instructions in his power on his son. 
Buroni, who was his relation, and who afterwards obtained the 
honourable station of principal composer of St. Peter’s, was his 
first master. At six years of age he began solfaing, and at seven 
he was placed under an organist of the name of Cordicelli for 
instruction in thorough bass; at the age of nine he passed his 
examination, and was admitted an organist in Rome. This 
examination consists in giving a figured bass from the works of 
Corelli, and making the scholar execute an accompaniment, after 
which he is obliged to transpose 
This Clementi effected with such facility, that he received the 
highest applause from his examiners. He next went under the 
celebrated Santarelli, the great master of singing. 

Between his eleventh and twelth years he studied under 
Carpini, the deepest a of his day in Rome. A few 
months after he was placed under this master, he was induced 
by some of his friends, and without consulting his preceptor, to 
write a mass for four voices, for which he received so much 
commendation, that Carpini expressed a desire to hear it. It 
was accordingly repeated inchurch in the presence of his master, 
who, being little accustomed to bestow praise on any one, sai 
to his pupil, after his dry manner, ‘‘ Why did not you tell me 

ou were about to write a mass? This is very well, to be sure ; 
but if you had consulted me, it might have been much better.” 
Under Carpini he was practised in writing fugues and canons 
in the canto fermo, and his master was frequently heard to say, 
that had Clementi remained under his instruction a year longer, 
he might have passed his examination in counterpoint. During 
these studies he never neglected his harpsichord, on which he 
had made so great a proficiency between thirteen and fourteen, 
that Mr-Peter Beckford, nephew of the alderman of that name, 
who was then on his travels in an was extremely desirous of 
taking him over to England. The declining riches of the 
Romish church, at this period, not giving much encouragement 
to the trade of his father, he agreed to confide the rising talents 
of his son to the care of Mr. Beckford, and soon after this 
Clementi set off for —_ The country seat of Mr. Beckford 
‘was in Dorsetshire, and here, by the aid ofa good library and 
the conversation of the family, Clementi quickly obtained a 
competent knowledge of the English and several other languages, 

With regard to his own art, his early studies were principally 
employed on the works of Corelli, Alessandro Scarlatti, Hindel’s 
harpsichord and organ music, and on the sonatas of Paradies. 
His efforts to acquire pre-eminence on the harpsichord were in 
the meantime as indefatigable as they were successful; and at 
the age of eighteen he had not only surpassed all his contem- 
poraries in the powers of execution and expression, but had 
written his Op. 2, which gave a new era to that species of com- 
position, Three years afterwards this celebrated work was 
submitted to the public. The simplicity, brilliancy, and origi- 
nality which it displayed captivated the whole circle of professors 
and a It is superfluous to add, what all the great 


the same into various keys. 


musicians of the age have uniformly allowed, that this admirable 
work is the basis on which the whole fabric of modern sonatas 
for the pianoforte has been erected. The celebrated John 
Christian Bach spoke of it in the highest terms; but, although 
one of the most able players of his time, he would not attempt 
its performance; and when Schroeter arrived in England, and 
was asked if he could play the works of Clementi, he replied, 
that “they could only be performed by the author himself, or 
the devil.” Yet, such is the progress which executive ability 
has made, that what was once an obstacle to the most accom- 
— talent is now within the power of thousands. A well- 

nown popular air with variations, his Ops. 3 and 4, and a duet 
for two performers on one instrument, were the next productions 
of his youthful pen. 

Soon after he had quitted Dorsetshire to reside in London, he 
was engaged to preside at the harpsichord, in the orchestra of 
the Opera House, and had an opportunity, which he never 
neglected, of improving his taste by the performances of the first 
singers of that age. The advantage which he derived from this 
species of study was quickly shown by the rapid progress he 
made beyond his contemporaries, in the dignity of his style of 
execution, and in his powers of expression. This, also, he carried 
into his compositions; and Dussek, Steibelt, Wolefl, Beethoven, 
and other eminent performers on the continent, who had no 
opportunity of receiving personal instructions from Clementi, 
declared that they had formed themselves entirely on his works. 
His ability in extemporaneous playing had, perhaps, no parallel. 
The richness of harmonic combination, the brilliancy of fancy, 
the power of effect, and the noble style of execution which he 
displayed, made him stand alone in an age which produced such 
a host of executive talent. His reputation, without the pro- 
tection of any patron, rose with such rapidity, that, in a very 
short time, he received the same remuneration for his instruc- 
tions as J. C. Bach ; and the fame of his works and of his 
executive talents having spread over the Continent, he deter- 
mined in the year 1780, and at the instigation of the celebrated 
Pacchierotti, to visit Paris. 

Tn that city he was received with enthusiasm, and had the 
honour to play before the Queen, who bestowed on him the most 
unqualified applause. The warmth of French praise, contrasted 
with the gentle and cool approbation given by the English, quite 
astonished the young musician, who used jocosely to remark, 
that “he could scarcely believe himself to be the same man,” 
Whilst he remained in that ve he composed his Ops. 5 and 6, 
and published a new edition of his Op. 1, with an additional fugue. 
Having enjoyed the unabated apeionte of the Parisians until the 
summer of 1781, he determined on paying a visit to Vienna, In 
his way there he ao at Strasburg, where he was introduced 
te the then Prince de Deux Ponts, since King of Bavaria, who 
treated him with the test distinction ; and also at Munich, 
where he was received with equal honour by the elector. At 
Vienna he became acquainted with Haydn, Mozart, and all the 
celebrated musicians resident in that capital. The Emperor 
Joseph II., who was a great lover of music, invited him to his 

lace ; where, to the latter end of the year 1781, he had the 

onour of playing alternately with Mozart before the 
and the Grand Duke Paul of Russia and his duchess, At Vienr 
he composed three sonatas (Op. 7.), published by Artaria; thrée 
sonatas (Op. 8.), published at Lyons ; and six sonatas (Ops. 9 and 








10.), also published by Artaria. 
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On his return to England, he deemed it necessary to publish 
his celebrated Zoccata, with a sonata (Op. 11)—a surreptitious 
copy, full of errors, having been printed without his knowledge 
in France. In the autumn of 1783, John Baptist Cramer, then 


about fourteen or fifteen years of age, became his pupil. He 
had previously received some lessons from Schroeter, and was 
studying counterpoint under Abel. Clementi, at this time, 
resided in Titchtield-street, and Cramer used to attend him 
almost every morning, until the following year, when Clementi 
returned to France. Previous to his undertaking this second 
journey, he was engaged at the nobility’s concerts, and had pub- 
lished his Op. 12: upon one of the sonatas of which work both 
Dr. Crotch and Samuel Wesley afterwards gave public lectures 
in London. In the year 1784, he again went back to England, 
and soon afterwards published his Ops. 13, 14, and 15. From 
this period to the year 1802, he remained in England, pursuing 
his professional labours with increasing reputation ; and wishing 
to secure himself sufficient time for the prosecution of his studies, 
he raised his terms for teaching to one guinea per hour. His 
fame, however, was so great, that this augmentation of price 
rather increased than diminished the candidates for his instrue- 
tion. The great number of excellent pupils, of both sexes, 
whom he formed during this period, proved his superior skill in 
the art of tuition; the invariable success which attended his 
public performances, attested his pre-eminent talents as a player; 
and his compositions, from Op. 15 to Op. 40, are a lasting proof 
of his application and genius Before the publication of this last 
work, he had produced one, the advantages of which have been 
and are still felt and acknowledged by almost all professors; we 
mean his excellent and luminous “Introduction to the Art of 
Playing on the Pianoforte.” 

About the year 1800, having lost a large sum of money by the 
failure of the well-known firm of Longman and Broderip, 26, 
Chearside, he was induced, by the persuasions of some eminent 
mercantile gentlemen, to embark in that concern. A new firm 
was accordingly formed, and from that period he declined taking 
any more pupils. The hours which he did not thenceforward 
employ in his professional studies he dedicated to the mechanical 
and philosophical improvement of pianofortes; and the origi- 
nality and justness of his conceptions were crowned with 
complete success. 

The extraordinary and admirable talents of John Field are 
still fresh in the memory of most lovers of classical music. 
These talents Clementi had cultivated with unceasing delight. 
With this favourite pupil, in the autumn of 1802, he paid his 
third visit to Paris, where he was received with unabated esteem 
and admiration. This pupil delighted every one who heard 
him ; and what is still more worthy of remark, he played some 
of the great fugues of Sebastian Bach with such precision and 
inimitable taste as to call forth from a Parisian audience the 
most enthusiastic applause. From Paris he proceeded to Vienna, 
where he intended to place Field under the instruction of 
Albrechtsberger, to which his pupil seemed to assent with 
pleasure: but when the time arrived for Clementi to set off for 
iussia, poor Field, with tears trembling in his eyes, expressed so 
much regret at parting from his master, and so strong a desire 
to accompany him, that Clementi could not resist his inclinations; 
they therefore proceeded directly to St. Petersburg. In this 
city Clementi was received with the greatest distinction ; he 
played extemporaneously in the society of the principal profes- 
sors with his accustomed excellence, and to the admiration of 
his audience; and having introduced Field to his friends, soon 
aiterwards left Russia, in company with a young professor of 
the name of Zeuner. Zeuner was the principal pianoforte 
player and teacher in Petersburg; and having received some 
instructions from Clementi during his residence there, he became 
so attached to his master, that he left all his scholars for the 
sake of accompanying him to Berlin. In the latter city Clementi 
played, both extemporaneously and from his works, before all 
the most eminent musicians, with his wonted vigour and effect ; 
aud, after remaining there two months, took Zeuner with him to 
Dresden, the place of his birth, where he left him well prepared 

to acquire the reputation which he afterwards obtained. In 
Dresden, an unassuming, but very able and excellent young 





musician, of the name of Klengel, introduced himself to the 
acquaintance of Clementi, and, after obtaining some instructions, 
became exceeding desirous of accompanying his master in his 
travels. Clementi was so much pleased with his character and 
talents, which have since become well known to the public, that 
he consented; and after a few weeks’ residence at Dresden, he 
took him on to Vienna, where, during some months, his pupil 
worked very hard under his instruction. 

It was at this time that he became acquainted with and che- 
rished, by counsel and the frequent exhibition of his own powers 
on the pianoforte, the rising talents of Kalkbrenner, who has 
since raised himself to such distinguished eminence. During 
the summer following, Clementi took his pupil Klengel on a tour 
through Switzerland, and returned immediately afterwards to 
Berlin, where he married his first wife. In the autumn he took 
his bride through Italy, as far as Rome and Naples; and on his 
return to Berlin, having had the misfortune to lose her in child- 
bed, he immediately left the scene of his sorrows, and once more 
visited Petersburg. In this journey he took with him another 
promising young pupil, of the name of Berger, who had pre- 
viously received his instructions, and who is now the principal 
professor of the pianoforte at Berlin. At Petersburg he found 
Field in the full enjoyment of the highest reputation—in short, 
the musical idol of the Russian nation. Here he remained but 
a short time; and finding relief from the contemplation of his 
severe loss in the bustle of travelling, he again went back to 
Vienna. 

The following summer, having heard of the death of his 
brother, he proceeded once more to Rome, to settle the affairs 
of his family. He then made short residences at Milan and 
various other places on the Continent, where he was detained, in 
spite of his inclinations, by the disastrous continuation of the 
war; and seizing a hazardous opportunity of conveyance, in the 
summer of 1810, he once-more arrived in England, and the year 
following married. Although, during this period of nearly eight 
years, he published only a single sonata (Op. 41), his mind and 
his pen were still occupied in the composition of symphonies, and 
in preparing materials for his “Gradus ad Parnassum.” His 
first publication, after his return, was the appendix to his 
“ Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Pianoforte,’—a work 
which has been of infinite use both to the profession and to the 
public. He next adapted the twelve grand symphonies of Haydn 
tor the piano-forte, and accompaniments for the flute, violin, and 
violoncello. This work was a great desideratum, since that 
which had already been published by Salomon was awkwardly 
and imperfectly done. Before he went abroad, he had adapted 
Haydn’s “ Creation” for the piano-forte and voices ; and he now 
published the oratorio of the “Seasons,” which he had done in 
the same manner. He afterwards adapted Mozart’s overture to 
“Don Giovanni,” besides various selections from the vocal com- 
positions of the same author. The Philharmonic Society having 
been now established, he gave two grand symphonies, which 
were received there, and at various other concerts, with enthu- 
siastic applause. He produced several other symphonies at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, in March, 1824. 

Clementi enjoyed the highest consideration in England. 
Having become rich, in the last years of his life he abandoned the 
direction of his mercantile house to his associate, M. Collard, and 
retiring to a pretty country seat, lived in repose, and seldom 
visited London. Ounce when he did come, Cramer, Moscheles, 
and others gave a banquet to the patriarch of the piano, at the 
close of which he improvised to the astonishment and delight of 
all present. This was his “swan song.” He died on the 10th of 
March, 1832, at the age of eighty years, 








Greenwicn.—Mr. G. Gathercole gave an evening concert on 
Monday, at the Lecture Hall. The vocalists were Mesdames 
Weiss and Poole, Messrs. George Tedder and Weiss :—instru- 
mentalists—Mr. Phillips (cornet), Mr. Phaley (euphonian), Mr. 
Pollard (clarionet), Mr. Hawkes Seanhionss and Mr. Farlie 

anz and Mr, Godfrey were 


(petite clarionet), Herr Wilhelm 
conductors. 
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ORGAN. 


Our friend, the Magnus Apollo of the Atheneum, with his 
usual facility and power in attacking all musical subjects, has 
been lately falling foul of Organs and Organists. _In comment- 
ing on the epistle of some unlucky writer who, with more zeal 
then discretion, has recommended organists to study orchestral 
music, and very thoughtlessly called the organ “an orchestra in 
itself,” the Atheneum thus delivers judgment :— ‘ 

“Every executant on every instrument (the human voice 
included) will do well to become ‘acquainted with orchestral 
music and instruments’—to study that branch of musical 
knowledge as well as the science of harmony and the power of 
reading at sight—But an organist who analyzes an orchestra 
and its varieties with the view of representing them on the organ 
wastes his time, loses his way, and es not know his duties and 
their limit. The organ can hardly be called an ‘ orchestra itself’ 
(even of wind instruments), and the fancy of devoting it to 
arranged music has brought it into low estimation. How shall 
an orchestra, the basis of which is the brisk and pungent 
stringed quartett, be represented by its coarser and heavier 
tones, among which every staccato becomes a ‘quack’ and every 
rapid arpeggio a yawn or a scream—according as the stops are 
of wood or metal—and every chromatic scale a confusion 
analogous to the blot of mixed tints on a painter’s pallette 1— 
A writer who lays down the law as above is not one to whom 
the dignity of the organ and its professors can be safely en- 
trusted.” 

About all this there is, doubtless, some truth; yet, so over- 
laid with misrepresentation, or, rather, non-comprehension of 
the facts, as to become really valueless. If an organist 
“analyzes an orchestra,” &c., with the view of reproducing on 
his instrument precisely the effect of the score, for example, 
of one of Beethoven’s symphonies, he certainly “loses his way,” 
and deserves all the Atheneum may say of him. And it is, 
unfortunately, true that many organists, not thoroughly 
conversant either with the orchestra or their own instrument, 
do commit this very obvious blunder. If, however, it is intended 
pawn see: | to prohibit all adaptations for the organ—however 
artistically contrived—of modern orchestral and vocal music, 
we must emphatically dissent from the conclusion. In the first 
place, such an expurgatorial process must be applied analogous] 
to every thing. All “arrangements,” of every sort and kind, 
must be condemned. All “ Pot-pourris” and “selections” for 
military bands, for instance, must be accounted unrighteous 
proceedings ; for how can clarionets, cornet-d-pistons, alt-horns, 
and the like, represent, better than the organ, the string quality 
of an orchestra or the voices of the singers? Again, on this 
principle of rigid exactitude, M. Thalberg and all his fraternity 
must be summarily interdicted from all further fantasia-making 
for the pianoforte ; for an instrument which has only one quality 
of tone, must obviously have less chance of imitating an orchestra 
than one which has many. And, strangest consequence of all, 
to carry out the integrity of his views, the critic of the Atheneum 
must straightway forbid a process to which time must have 
reconciled even him—namely, the playing of Hiindel’s cho- 
ruses on the organ; for, if it be a question of exact re- 
semblance of effect, we cannot see the slightest difference 
of impropriety between the transfer to the organ-keys of 
“For unto us,” and a like manipulation of the first 
movement of the Hroica symphony. The effect of the one 
will be not an atom more like the orchestra than that of the 
other. And, indeed, the more modern the music, and, therefore, 
the more individual the employment of the wind-band in its 
instrumentation, the less will the organ be at fault in the imita- 
tion of its score. That an organ is “an orchestra in itself,” 
no one, who values the meaning of words, has ever maintained. 
But it can be most justly asserted that the organ affords to the 
performer a command of the extremes of light and shade, of 
force and delicacy, of variety of qualities both separately and in 
combination, which no other single instrument can approach. 
If it can do nothing towards the “brisk and pungent stringed 
quartet,” it can boast an unrivalled grandeur in the mass of its 
tone, an almost unlimited command of gradation aud variety of 





character, and a few individual qualities of sound so nearly re- 
sembling their orchestral prototypes, as to be sufficient for the 
exactest purposes of imitation. In fine, without possessing the 
power of precisely copying, the organ can render more closely a 
general resemblance, or, rather, perhaps, can suggest more 
forcibly an idea of the effect, of an orchestral score, than any 
other instrument; and whoever seeks more from it than this, 
either “loses his way” in the pursuit, or was a bad judge of his 
means from the beginning. ; 

On the assertion that the “fancy of devoting it to arranged 
music has brought it into low estimation,” we are again com- 
pletely at issue with the Atheneum. There are, doubtless, abun- 
dance of instances in which vile taste has been manifested in 
the selection of music for organ-arrangements and in the 
arrangements themselves; but the habit of cultivating this 
species of performance in pe has, we must maintain, been 
of the utmost service both to organs and organists. To the 
players it has opened an entirely new vista of ideas; without in 
the least deteriorating their love for, or capability of executing, 
the music of Bach, it has increased their mechanical accom- 
plishment both in finger-skill and the management of their instru- 
ment, and has refined and spiritualised their style; while to its 
urgent demands for improvement, the organ itself is almost 
wholly indebted for the immense ameliorations in tone and me- 
chanism it has in late years displayed. The English organists 
are now, undoubtedly, the first in the world, and no long period 
will elapse, we hope, ere their organs will attain the same supre- 
macy. Whenever this happens, the result will be very mainl 
due to this “fancy” for “arranged music,” in which the Athe- 
neum finds so much to censure. 

In his concluding sentences, the critic from whom we quote, 
gets wrong in his technics, as most people do who discuss 
matters with which they are not familiar. The information 
that “every staccato becomes a quack,” and “every chromatic 
scale a confusion analagous to the blot of mixed tints on a 
painter’s palette,” can only have originated in the writer’s ex- 
clusive acquaintance with bad instruments and worse players: 
while the special effects “yawn” and “scream,” attributed 
respectively to wood and metal stops, evince total ignorance of 
the qualities of either. All this may be very sharp writing, 
but it is, nevertheless, very flat nonsense. 

In another part of the same paper we find another organ 
reference, not, to our notion, at all more fortunate than that 
just noticed. Of the band of the Guides we read that, “the 
tone is crisp and ready,—brilliant, though (like the tone of 
French organs) not possessing that rich body and mellow- 
ness which the Germans and the English love.’ Now, what 
may be here meant by the word “body,” is, of course, not 
for us to say; but if it be intended in the usual English sense, 
we may, perhaps, effect a practicable breach in the comparison 
thus insinuated between the French, and English and German 
organs, by quoting the amount of “foundation stops” in the 
most celebrated of the former instruments. Thus, the Great 
Organ of St. Denis contains an open diapason* of 32 feet, one of 16 
feet, and four of 8 feet ; two stopped diapasons of 16 feet, and two 
of 8 feet,—the whole number of stops in the clavier being thirty 
two. The Great Organ of the Madeleine contains two open 
diapasons of 16 feet, five open diapasons of 8 feet, one stopped 
diapason of 16 feet, and two of 8 feet ; the number of stops in this 
Great Organ being twenty two. The number and proportion of 
registers in Cavaillé’s new organ at St. Vincent de Paul, also in 
Paris, are nearly the same as at the Madeleine. Will the 
Atheneum be kind enough to point out any English or German 
organ in which the proportion of “foundation stops”’—(we pur- 
posely omit all mention of reeds)—holds out anything like the 
promise of “ body” of tone displayed in the French examples we 
have given? Or has it not occurred to our critic that the 
brilliance he seeks to contrast with “body and mellowness” is 





* We use the word “open diapason” for want of a better, and to 
avoid confusion by translation of the French terms. We intend it to 
apply to all flwe stops, whatever be their pitch; and, in the French 
organs, they are almost invariably of metal, and include every variety 
of character,—the open diapason, bourdon, salcional, gamba, and har- 
monic flute. . 
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more likely to be found on the side of the English and Germans, 
whose large employment and admirable voicing of mixture work 
altogether eclipses, by this same “ brilliant’ quality, the com- 
paratively small use and feeble voicing of the Pleins jeuv and 
Cornets of their French rivals ? 








DRAMATIC. 


TureEE dramatic novelties have been produced lately, at 
different theatres, all derived from the Crimean War. At 
the Surrey, we have had—and have still—Brothers in Arms; 
at the Strand, The Battle of Alma; and, at the Haymarket, The 
Sentinel of the Alma. These pieces de circonstance need no 
further mention than that they have—thanks to the spirit of the 
times—proved successful. The Haymarket production is from 
the pen of Mr. Samuel Lover, and is entirely unworthy of his 
reputation. A more senseless attempt at a dramatic entertain- 
ment, or one written in worse taste, we never witnessed. Had 
Mr. Lover perpetrated a burlesque, he could not more violently 
have outraged facts, or more ridiculously have coloured known 
things and persons. It is no compliment—to say nothing of the 
invention—to the British army, to prove vanquishers over men 
who have not one quality for soldiers, and whose officers are all 
cowards and cut-throats. The allusion in the piece to Prince 
Menzikoff’s cowardice was received with a volley of hisses. But 
the Sentinel of the Alma is worthless in every way. Mr. Lover's 
humour must have run dry indeed, when he is forced to borrow 
for his hero one of Joe Miller’s oldest jokes. There are, more- 
over, three ballads introduced, not one of which has a tune. 
The piece was supported by Messrs. Hudson, Compton, Rogers, 
Misses Ellen Chaplin and Woulds.— Zhe Battle of the Alma, 
at Astley’s, is a piece well suited to that theatre. It is got up 
with great splendour and magnificence, and has proved highly 
attractive—The new tragedy produced at the Marylebone, 
called Love and Loyalty, is from the pen of Mr. J. W. Robson, 
son of a gentleman well known in the literary world. Mr. 
Robson is a young man, and, we believe, Love and Loyalty is his 
first attempt in dramatic writing. It is a-highly creditable 
work, and displays undoubted poetical talents. As yet, how- 
ever, Mr. Robson is but a young dramatist, and must not be 
criticised too closely in the most difficult field of literature. As 
yet he shows too much timidity, and his plot and characters 
bear too strong a resemblance to familiar stories and features to 
permit us to call him an original writer. Mr. Robson has 
caught with some felicity the manner of the Elizabethan writers, 
although he appears to have studied them through the pages of 
Sheridan Knowles. We shall be glad to see another work from 
the pen of Mr. Robson, whose first contribution to the drama is 
really so full of promise. Mr.and Mrs. William Wallack sup- 
ported the whole weight of the piece, and carried it through 
with greatsuccess.—Two new farces have appeared at the Adelphi 
—the first entitled The Slow Man; the second, The Railway 
Belle. The first is a singularly slow affair, and fell flat even 
with Mr. Keeley’s assistance to keep it alive. It is written b 
Mr. Mark Lemon, to whose talents it does no credit. The Rail 
way Belle is a brisk piece, but wanted better actors than Mr. 
Charles Selby and Mr. Rogers to do it justice. It was, never- 
theless, entirely successful, and will, no doubt, have a merry 
run.—At the Olympic, the old and favourite piece of the Beulah 
Spa has been successfully revived, and has a strong cast. Mr. 
Robson plays the small part of Magnus with wonderful comi- 
cality; but the part is not strong enough for him. . Miss Julia 
St. George sings two songs with much effect; the well-known 
ballad, “By the margin of fair Zurich's waters,” being nightly 
encored. This young lady has capital material, and would 
sing well if she were well taught. - She requires much 
teaching —A new drama, entitled The Transformed, was pro- 
duced at the Surrey, on Monday. It is written by Mr. Courtney, 
and is a melodramatic piece of the supernatural and blue-fire 
order, and was successful. Mr. Creswick played the principal 
character, aud Messrs. Widdicomb and Yarnold “did” the comic 
business, Miss E. Saunders was encored in a song.—A very 
well written and well-contrived little comedy, called The Balance 
of Comfort, was produced at the Haymarket, for the first time, 








on Thursday, with decided success. Mr. Bayle Bernard, a good 
and practised hand, is the author. The notion of a husband and 
wife parting by mutual agreement, and, after a time, reuniting 
their fortunes, is no novelty in the drama. The idea, however, 
is treated in an entirely new manner, and many of the details 
are Mr. Bayle Bernard’s own. The principal parts are sus- 
tained by Misses Reynolds, Ellen Chaplin, Messrs. Howe, Rogers, 
Clarke, ete. The new “Alma” piece has been withdrawn. 
It —— have disgraced the management, to have retained it in 
the bills. 


PROVINCIAL. 


MANCHESTER.— German and Italian Operas.—(From our own, 
Correspondent.—Wednesday the 15th, Die Zauberflite was 
performed for the second time. Taken in its entirety, it was a 
worthy performance—Herr Reichardt, as Tamino, sang more 
sweetly than ever; Mad. Rudersdorff, as Pamina, exerted herself 
to the utmost; and Herr Formes, as Sarastro, was excellent as 
usual. Madame Heinrich quite surprised me by the way she 
got through the terribly difficult music of “The Queen of Night. 
Her acting, however, was not so good as her singing. Signo: 
Gregorio came out strong as Papageno.‘ He played his bells, he 
danced, he whistled, and, better still, he both acted and sang the 
part with real effect. I could not have supposed that there was 
so much fun and activity in him. He is, nevertheless, always 
useful and to be depended upon—no small praise. Mdlle.Sedlatzek 
made much of her small part of Papagena. Herr Zapf was very 
fierce as Monostaton. The subordinate parts of the , es hant, 
priests, three lady attendants, &c., were all fairly filled; the 
three boys or genii, | perhaps the least effective—one of 
them not singing at all. Herr Reichardt delivered all the music 
of Tamino with great delicacy, feeling, and finish, his picture 
song in the first act, “Dies Bildniss,” being very fine. The 
well known quintetto, “Hm! Hm!” went effectively. The 
still better known duet “Bei Minnern,” so familiar in the 
English version as “The Manly Heart,” was encored. The three 
grand solemn pieces for Sarastro and his attendant priests were 
given splendidly. Herr Formes was recalled after the famous 
“In deisen heil’gen Hallen”—but judiciously bowed, without 
repeating it. The chorus, “O Isis” was extremely d. There 
was but an indifferent house, I am sorry to say. ozart seems 
to possess but little charms for the people of Manchester. I 
noticed Herr Ernst and Signor Piatti in the front of the dress 
circle. Their presence seemed to create quite a sensation 
amongst the gentlemen of the orchestra. 

Mr. Charles Hallé opened his winter campaign on Thursday, 
the 16th inst. Ernst and Piatti are his great guns, strengthened 
by Herr Baetens and young Carrodus, who is quite a favourite 
here. With these four, Mr. Hallé was enabled to give a quintet 
with pianoforte ; the one chosen being the E flat, Op. 44, by 
Dr. Schumann, of Diisseldorf, about whose compositions there 
has of late been no little controversy. Asa matter of novelty 
for the subscribers, Mr. Charles Hallé was warranted in choosing 
such an example of modern composition. Of course the quintet 
had the best chance possible of being heard to advantage. Herr 
Ernst has now few equals; Mr. Carrodus made a capital second; 
Herr Baetens is an admirable tenor, and where could a better 
exponent be found than Piatti for the violoncello—to say nothing 
particular about Mr. Hallé for the pianoforte? There is nothing 
to astonish any one in the quintet—but something to please, 
Beethoven’s sonata in G, Op. 96, for pianoforte and violin, is one 
not often heard. It was no ordinary treat to hear it by such 
players as Herr Ernst and Mr. Charles Hallé. The applause at 
the conclusion was hearty and general. 

The trio of Beethoven, which opened the second part, is 
one well known to the frequenters of Mr. Hallé’s concerts. It 
was the C minor, Op. 1, No.3. I will venture to say it was 
never heard in Manchester so finely played as on this occasion 
by Herr Ernst, Mr. Hallé, and Signor Piatti. 

Another old favourite of the subscribers was Mendelssohn’s 
“Tema con variazioni,” in D, for pianoforte and violoncello. 
The expressive manner in which Signor Piatti gave out the 
subject alone was a great treat, the variation which followed 
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giving ample scope both to him and Mr. Hallé for a display of 
their powers on their — instruments. The Tema was 
applauded most vigorously. A pleasing selection of short pieces 
for violin aud pianoforte—the joint productions of Ernst and 
Heller—closed this concert. ae 

The large room at the Town Hall was quite full, containing 
many familiar faces of former seasons, and the audience was, as 
usual, appreciative and enthusiastic—a most successful opening 
concert of the Classical Music Society, and one which must have 
been highly gratifying to Mr. Charles Hallé himself, as well as 

to his committee of management. 
Since my last, the operas have been chiefly repetitions of those 
I have before seen and reported in the Musical World—as Der 
Freischiitz—the night of Mr. Charles Hallé’s concert, which 
helped to thin the house. It was, I understand, the best 

rformance this season. Friday, // Barbiere, as before. 

aturday last, as we expected, no Robert le Diable; in lieu of 
which Acis and Galatea in English—with the last act of 
La Favorita was first announced—but Lucrezia Borgia was 
substituted—and that not satisfactorily—since Madame Caradori 
was hoarse, and Signor Fortini played Alfonso in place of 
Herr Formes. On Monday, the Huguenots was repeated by desire. 
Tuesday, J Puritant was announced but was changed for Fidelio. 
Wednesday, Robert was again put forth, but was changed to 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Thursday, Robert le Diable was 
promised for the third time, for Madame Rudersdorff’s benefit— 
and if done will be reported in my next. 

Ipip.—We copy the following from the Manchester Courier :— 
“On Tuesday evening, a concert in aid of the Royal Patriotic 
Fund was given in the Concert Hall, by the bands of the two 
regiments at present stationed here, assisted by the members of 
the Madrigal Society, with Miss Armstrong, Mr. Perring, and 
Mr. Guilmette, as solo vocalists. The room was not half filled! 
When the object for which the concert was given is considered, 
we are at a loss to account for so strange a want of sympathy. 
Let the cause be what it may, the disappointment to all con- 
cerned in the charitable undertaking must have been great, and, 
as a matter of course, the concert went off flatly. The bands, 
conducted by their respective chiefs, Herr Brosang and Mr. 
Wilson, gave the music allotted to them with great care and 
effect. Weber’s Jubilee overture, introducing at its close the 
music of the National Anthem, formed a very appropriate open- 
ing to the concert.” 

On Saturday last, Miss Amelia Bellott made her second ap- 
pearance at the Saturday Evening Concerts, and gave much 
satisfaction. 

Lreps.—The fourth of the People’s Concerts took place at the 
Music Hall, on Saturday evening last. The performers were 
Miss Witham, Mr. Delavanti, Mr. Jahns, and Mr. Bowling at 
the pianoforte. The band, which gained the prize a few weeks 
ago at Manchester, obtained several encores in the course of the 
evening. 

Sratysripee.—A concert, by blind performers, was given in 
the large room of the Town Hall on Monday evening last, from 
the works of Hindel, Haydn, Mozart, Bishop, Barrowclough, ete. 
The performers were Thomas Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. Rose, Mr, 
Ellicott, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Sherwood, who, with the conductor 
and getter-up of the concert, all received their musical instruction 
at the School for the Blind at Liverpool, under the tuition of 
Mr. Platt, and are now holding situations as organists, singers, 
etc. in Liverpool and the neighbourhood. The concert attracted 
considerable attention from its singularity, and gave great satis- 
faction from the merit of the performers. 

Srockrort.—A concert in aid of the Patriotic Fund was given 
in the Temperance Hall, on Monday evening last. There was a 
large attendance, including members of many of the principal 
families of the borough. The principal vocalists were Miss 
Shaw, Mrs. Thomas, and Mr. Delavanti, of Manchester, assisted 
by members of the Stockport Choral Society. We have not 
heard the amount realised, but we imagine it will not fall short 
of £20. We understand that the present is but one of a series 
of concerts to be given during the winter. 

Dover.—On Thursday evening, the Catch Club commenced 


Mrs. Temple, Mr. Russell Grover, and Mr. W. Pigot. The list 
of subscribers at the present time is very large. The orchestra, 
led by Mr. G. Binfield, although not very numerous, is efficient. 

Tunsripce WELLs.—On Monday and Tuesday evenings, the 
Tyrolese Minstrels, Herr Haimberger, Madame Kramer, and 
Madile. Kramer, gave an entertainment. 

LiverPooL.—At the Theatre Royal, the tragedy of Antigone, 
with Mendelssohn’s music, has been played several times this 
week, Mr. Vandenhoff and his daughter sustaining the characters 
of Creon and Antigone-—At the Royal Amphitheatre, Mr. G. V. 
Brooke’s engagement terminated last Saturday, when he played 
Macbeth.—During the present week, the Spanish dancers from 
the Haymarket Theatre have commenced an engagement, which 
is to last for twelve nights. 

Matton.—On Wednesday a concert was given in the public 
rooms. The principal vocalist was Miss Senior, and the great 
attraction of the evening Mr. Willy, the violinist. The concert 
was conducted by Mr. Hunt, and the entertainment gave great 
satisfaction. 

Yorx.—The York Choral Society, on the evening of Tuesday 
last, ushered in another season of its successful career by giving 
a very excellent concert, the first of the series for 1854-55, in 
the Festival Concert Room. There was a numerous auditory. 
The programme was well chosen, and comprised the works of 
some of the most eminent composers. A selection from Handel's 
Samson formed the first part, and some of the peculiar beauties 
of this great oratorio were given in a manner highly creditable 
to all. The concert was conducted by Mr. Hopkinson. 








FOREIGN. 


Iraty.—At Milan, Bellini’s Z/ Pirata has been played with con- 
siderable success at the Canobbiana. Sig. Carrion seems to have got 
through his part much better than was expected, cousidering that the 
music is much too high for his voice. It must be remembered, that 
Ii Pirata was written for Rubini, and that the music called into play 
all the peculiarities and eccentricities of his extraordinary voice. No 
tenor since has undertaken the part with any chance of success, except 
Mario. Sig. Carrion sang the part as it was written, and in so doing 
has acted unwisely,as he is not furnished with those high head notes 
of Rubini, which were equal in power and beauty to the fiuest chest 
voice. Besides which, Rubini’s medium voice was higher than Signor 
Carrion’s, so that the latter appeared to considerable disadvantage. To 
have achieved a success under such circumstances, before an audience 
who remember Rubini, is no small triumph for Sig. Carrion. Madame 
Viola was not equal to the part of Elvira. She is described as cold, 
and wanting in execution; Sig. Della-Santa is not a Tamburini. His 
Riccardo was, however, tolerable.—At Verona, all the operas pro- 
duced, since the opening of the theatre, have been successively hissed ; 
Nabuco, Don Pasquale, and La Sonnambula, have all shared the same 
fate.—At Florence, the new opera, Gastone di Chanley, the music by 
Sig. Vincenzo Capacelatro, was produced at the Pergola, on the Znd 
inst., with success. There is much clearness in the vocal writing, and 
regularity in the form of the pieces ; at the same time there is an abuse 
of reminiscences, and an unfair call on the higher notes of the voice. 
Sig. Battista’s new opera, Lrmelinda, has created a furore at the 
theatre Pagliano. Nothing is now heard but the motivi of Ermelinda 
about the highways and bye-ways of Florence, and at all the cafés. 
Mad. Alaimo is described as having a splendid voice and an excellent 
method. ‘The tenor Asmodio is also spoken of most favourably, as 
well as Sig. Catani, who is a good buffo singer. 

Botoena.—Z/ Cavalier Nero, a new opera by Signor Badia, has met, 
at theTeatro Comunale, with the most decided success. 

ViENNA.—(From our own Correspondent.)—In consequence of the 
approaching secession, on the 1st December next, of Mdlle. La Grua, 
the management have determined to make her appear in most of her 
principal characters before leaving. She has already played Alice, in 
Robert le Diable, and Leonora, in Fidelio. She was also announced to 
appear as Amina, in La Sonnambula, but was prevented by sudden 
indisposition. Fira Diavalo was substituted; but this, too, had to be 


changed, on account of the unexpected illness of Herr Ander. The 
third opera “put up” was Der Freischiitz, which, as every one re- 
quired in it was fortunately well, maintained its place in the bills. 
There is every probability that Madlle. La Grua will be re-engaged next 
April, the difference between her and the management being, according 
to report, satisfactorily arranged. Mdlle. Taglioni has made a hit in 





its seventieth season. The vocalists engaged for the season were 


the ballet of Satanella,—Malle. Schmidt, prima donna of the theatre 
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at Gratz, will shorty appear at the Imperial Opera-House.—A new 
ballet, entitled Die Seerduber, by Herr Taglioni, is announced for to- 
morrow, the 19th inst., in honour of the birthday of her Majesty the 
Empress.—The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde of the Austrian Empire 
will give two concerts, on the 3rd and 10th December respectively. 
A prand concert will also be given, on the 8th December, in the 
Imperial Theatre an der Wien, by the Academie der Tonkunst. The 
first Philharmonic Concert, under the direction of Herr Eckert, will 
take place on the 17th December. 

BERuin—(From our own Correspondent.\—A young danseuse, 
Malle. Agnes Kébish, appeared, last week, for the first time at the 
Royal Opera-house, as Fenella in Auber’s Masanie/lo. She bids fair to 
prove an acquisition to the establishment, where she had formerly 
danced in the ballet. Euwryanthe was given on Sunday, with Mdlle. 
Johanna Wagner, Mad. Koster, Herren Theodore Formes, Krause and 
Bost, in the principal characters. ‘The entire performance was highly 
satisfactory.—On the 9th instant, Stern’s Gesangverein gave its annual 
performance, in memory of the immortal Mendelssohn, in the Theer- 
busch-Saal, the programme being composed of Mozart’s Requiem, the 
114th Psalm for eight voices, and the recitative and choruses from 
Mendelssohn’s unfinished oratorio of Christus. Mendelssohn’s bust, 
crowned with a laurel-wreath, was placed in the middle of the room.— 
The third Sinfonie- Soirée took place, last week, in the Schauspielhaus- 
Saal. The performance was a remarkable one for the composition with 
which it concluded; I allude to Mozart’s Symphony in C major. 
Previous to this we had Beethoven's lesser Symphony in C major, 
Spontini’s overture to Ferdinand Cortez, and the Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s Sommernachtstraum. The latter composition was unanimously 
encored-—On the same evening, Herr Bazzini gave his farewell concert 
in Kroll’s Rooms. He played his own compositions exclusively. He 
was assisted by the two Dopplers, the flautists. The rooms were 
numerously and fashionably attended.—Last Wednesday, Herr Josef 
Gung’l, who has returned from St. Petersburgh, began his series of 
concerts in the Gesellschaftshaus, on which occasion he introduced two 
new specimens of the particular class of music to which he owes his 
reputation: the Cajetana Walzer, and Ein Tropfen aus der Walzer- 
welt, both of which were much applauded.—On the same evening, Herr 
Keéler Béla produced what he calls an Idyllische Tongemdlde (an Idylic 
Yone-painting), entitled Die Karpathen. It is not without merit, 
though rather full of reminiscences.—The Abonnements-Concert of 
Herren von den Osten, Griinwald, and Radecke, took place in the 
EnglischesHaus The programme was satisfactory, including Beethoven’s 
charming sonata, in G major, for pianoforte and violin (Op. 96), the 
same composer’s “An die ferne Geliebte,” so seldom performed, Franz 
Schubert’s Jager’s Abendlied, Beethoven’s well-known romance in G 
major, and, lastly, Herr Robert Schumann’s quartet in E flat, for 
pianoforte and stringed instruments. The concert was listened to with 
the profoundest attention by a most intelligent audience, who, at the 
conclusion, expressed their satisfaction by loud and continued applause. 

Sturrgart.—(From the Swébische Kronik).—Nov. 13.—Concerts 
have been given in the Oberer Museum by Mdlle. Cicilie Leich, from 
the Hague, Miss Arabella Goddard, from London, and two young 
pianists, Marie Hirt and Pauline Kichberg, of this city. Besides ap- 
pearing at her own concert, Miss Arabella Goddard played at the first 
Subscription Concert, where she was received with tumultuous applause. 
She performed Mendelssohn’s Sonata in G minor with a certainty, 
finish, brilliancy, and melting tenderness that stamped her as an artist of 
the first rank. Although we do not entirely agree with her reading of 
this enchanting work, for she took some liberties with the tempo, 
treating the concluding part, which is only a molto vivace allegro, as a 
most brilliant prestissimo, we cannot but admire the calm manner in 
which she overcomes the greatest technical difficulties, the extraordinary 
purity, smoothness, and warmth of her touch, and the total absence of 
anything like slurring over the notes with her desperate tempo; and 
we most sincerely rejoice that she will afford us another opportunity of 
hearing her inimitable playing. The two other fair concert-givers, who 
are yet very young, should adopt so beautiful a model, for there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that it is only by the most rigid system of in- 
struction and a perfectly consistent method that Miss Arabella God- 
dard has attained such fulness and softness of tone. 

Bres~av.—Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin has been produced with 
success. 4 

KoéyiesBerG.—Herr Marpurg, the director of the orchestra at the 
theatre, revived Herr Wagner’s Tannhduser for his benefit. 

Macpesure.—Johann von Paris has been given, with Mdlle. Bélken 
as the Princess. The Page and Don Johann von Paris were played by 
Mdlie. Schramm and Herr Bélken respectively. 

Corocrr.—M. Roger is still singing at the theatre with undi- 





Hanover.—The revival of Das Nachtlager zu Granada, which 
opera has not been performed here for several years, was completely 
successful, M. Roger is expected very shortly. He will appear in 
three parts: Georges Brown, Jean de Leyde, and Edgardo. The first 
novelty next year will be Herr R. Wagner’s Tannhduser.—The Sub- 
scription Concerts begin on the 10th December. So popular are they 
that, when the list was opened, 1550 tickets were taken in the first ten 
minutes. 

Brunswick.—Mr. Henry Litolff has just composed a new symphony 
for piano and full orchestra. It was played, for the first time, on the 
18th of of last month, by the Hautboisten-corps, under the direction of 
Herr Zabel, and was very well received. 

Mounicu.—Otto Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von Windsor has been 
successfully produced. The principal parts were sustained by Mad, 
Diez, Mdlle. Schwarzbach, Herren Sigl, Kindermann, and Young, who 
were all recalled, both during the performance and at its conclusion. 

AmsTERDAM.— Lucia di Lammermoor has been produced, with Mad. 
von Marra in the principal female part. The next operas will be 
Norma, Die Zauberflite, Les Huguenots, and Robert le Diable. Herr 
Dalle Aste has appeared with success, at the German opera-house, as 
Caspar, in Der Freischiilz, and Osmin, in Die Entfiihrung. 

CopENHAGEN.—L’ Etoile du Nord, with the libretto translated into 
Danish, has been performed with great success. 

Gratz.—The management of the opera-house displays considerable 
activity, having produced a considerable number of operas this season, 
Among them are La Sonnambula, Masaniello, Le Prophdte, Les 
Huguenots, and a host of others. 

Sr. ParerspurGH.—The management of the Imperial Opera-house 
have announced that this season there will not be three performances 
a week. 

Matra.—Donizetti’s Pia de Tolomei has been repeated with but 
indifferent success. Signore Morra and Marini-Testa, Signori Gam- 
boni and Storti have both succeeded in establishing themselves ag 
favourites. 

Gznoa.—At the Carlo Felice, Le Prigioni d Edinburgo of F. Ricci, 
has had a successful reception, executed by tho Signore Borsi-Deleurie 
and Bottaro, and Signori Steechi-Bottardi and Frizzi. 

AmeErtca.—New YorxK.—Since our last, the elections have suddenly 

thrown a blight over everything unconnected therewith, so that the 
Academy of Music has been in abeyance for awhile. The only novelty 
has been the production of Semiramide, with, of course, Madame Grisi 
as the Queen of Babylon; Arsace being played by Mad. Donovanni, 
Assur by Sig. Bernardi, and Oroé by Sig. Susini. With the exception 
of Mad. Grisi, who produced a very powerful sensation, all the other 
parts were indifferently filled. We are not at all astonished at this 
result, when we reflect that Semiramide has not been played in London, 
because the company was not considered equal to the undertaking, 
since the secession of Mad. Alboni, J? Barbiere is promised as soon 
as Sig. Mario has recovered his voice, and there is also a talk of Le Pro- 
phete and Les Huguenots. During the last week, the Opera has been 
entirely suspended, to the serious loss of Mr. Hackett; and it is even 
hinted that it is in contemplation to bring the present unfortunate state 
of things to an abrupt close by mutual agreement between the manager 
and the singers. The Misses Pyne, and Messrs. Harrison and Borrani, 
have left New York for Philadelphia, where they have an engagement. 
Their places will be supplied by Mdlle. Nau, Messrs, St, Albyn, G. 
Harrison, Irving, and Horncastle. Mr. Thomas Baker will be the 
conductor. The first opera will be Auber’s La Siréne. 

Boston.—On the 5th inst., there was a large gathering at the 
Music Hall, for the opening concert of the Mendelssohn Choral 
Society. The programme included an entire oratorio and selections 
from different composers. The first consisted of Roasini’s Stabat 
Mater, with the recitative and air “ Behold, I tell you a mystery” and 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth,” from the Messiah. The second 
part was devoted to the Widow of Nain, by Lindpaintner. The solos 
were sustained by Mrs. Wentworth, Miss Bothamly and Miss Twitchell; 
Messrs. Wetherbee, Adams, Arthurson and Mozart. It is curious to 
observe that not a single piece of Mendelssohn’s was given by this 
Society, which bears his name. There isa great flourish here about the 
promised doings of the different musical societies, The Hindel and 
Haydn promise eight concerts and almost as many oratorios, among 
which are Elijah, Moses in Egypt, the Creation, and the Messiah, 
with selections from Israel in Egypt and Mount Sinai. The Musical 
Education Society announces six public rehearsals, meaning concerts no 
doubt, of which the first has already been given, not with that success 
which was anticipated, the choruses being anything but perfect. Then 
there is the Orchestral Union, the Musical Fund Society, the Quintet 
Club, the Germania, and several others too numerous to mention. 
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REVIEWS. 


Romanza composed by Adolfo Schimon. 
J. A. Novello. 

A capital song in its way, and this by no means a bad way. It is 
fashioned on the model of many of the smaller kinds of good concert 
songs—a recitative followed by a single movement—in this case, an 
andante. Both recitative and Romanza have many good points to re- 
commend them. In both will be found traits of strong musical feeling, 
just expression of sentiment, melodic facility, and a fair share of skill in 
its treatment. Moreover, M. Schimon does not, in the manner of some 
ambitious vocal composers, neglect the consideration of what is fit for 
the voice, what singers like to do, and what they can do with ease and 
effect. The theme of the Zomanza is strikingly elegant; and the whole 
movement, in the style of its phraseology, the harmonic tendency of its 
development, and its general warmth of colouring, highly suggestive 
of—not to say, apparently imitated from—Rossini, in his Guillaume Tell 
humour. Sundry little awkwardnesses, however, which would not have 
happened to the gran maestro, rather spoil the comparison; and these, 
as we really like M. Schimon’s song, we shall take the trouble to point 
out. For example, in the recitative, the full close on the tonic har- 
mony at the words “dei padri miei,” is about the weakest thing that 
could here have occurred. The composer seems to feel this, for he 
tries to make a pretty strong diversion in the succeeding bars; but all— 
even the very effective passage with which the recitative concludes—will 
not do; we have had the tonic harmony given us in the baldest and flattest 
manner imaginable, and everything after that seems like going out of 
the way for the mere purpose of returning. There is a weak place, 
again, in the Romanza, at the foot of the fifth page. After passing 
enharmonically from the key of C flat to that of C natural, the method 
adopted to secure an arrival at the half-close on the dominant (F) 
within the space of three bars, has an effect of much abruptness. Of 
course, in ordinary cases, the mere march, either way, between two keys 
so nearly related as C and F, need be the least offensive thing in the 
world; it is the previous extent of the modulatory circuit which, in 
this instance, gives the point that semblance of a “short cut” to which 
we object. The coda, also, of this andante, though effective and quite 
in the style of the remainder, certainly wants extension to satisfactorily 
match that effect of breadth and size which this movement, short 
though it be, is made to assume. 

All being said, however, M. Schimon’s “ Zidi amati’’ is undoubtedly 
a charming song; and Madame Clara Novello shows much taste in 
selecting it for frequent performance. 


“Trpr AMATI.” 


“An! sz Grunao:” Recitative and Cavatina. Composed by Cagnione. 
J. A. Novello. 

This is another song which Madame Novello sings frequently, though 
we hope much against her own inward estimate of its value. Wecould, 
perhaps, best and most briefly describe it by reversing the opening 
sentence of our notice of M. Schimon’s song,—namely, that it is a very 
bad song in its way, and this by no means a capital way. Itis the 
old story over again. Stamped from a die, cast in a mould, cut to pattern 
stereotyped—anything you will, it is, form and spirit, body and soul, 
the very counterpart of any of the display-songs of the heroines of any 
of the hundred and fifty sixth-rate Italian operas that may first come 
to hand in an impresario’s lumber-room. It has, of course, a short 
recitative, a lackadaisical darghetto in 12-8 time, and a brilliant 
allegro, very martial and bombastic in character, trumpery in idea, full 
of passages, and empty of sentiment. It is not worth disputing that a 
song of this kind, delivered with all the force and dexterity ofa highly- 
trained vocalist, may, and must, have an effect with that large class of 
auditors who think only with their ears; but the difficulty is to recon- 
cile one’s mind to the ease with which a man can dub himself a 
“composer” on the strength of such a thing as this. To say that it 
exhibits no striving after novelty is a very mild way of putting the 
case. There is about it a swaggering self-sufficiency, while parading 
other men’s cast-off garments, and, withal, an air of contentment and 
satisfaction under the circumstances, that can be called nothing else than 
contemptible. 

Who is Cagnione? Further than that, like Beethoven, he is too 
great a man to need the particular identification of a Christian name, 
we know not. Perhaps he is another pupil of that “ great Tritto,” to 
whose discipline—according to some chroniclers—the musical world is 
already indebted for some of its choicest luminaries, 


“Psatms AND Cuants.” Compiled and arranged by 


William Shelmerdine. J. A. Novello. 
There are few articles of musical utility that are more wanted, or 





would pay better for the providing, than a good book of Psalm tunes, 
The assertion of such a want may appear strange in face of the existing 
heaps of Psalm-tune collections—each professing to compensate the 
shortcomings of its precursors; yet, we ask any of our musical readers 
—not being parochial organists grown grey in evil habits and the- 
bondage of churchwardendom—whether what they hear sung, Sunday by 
Sunday, in our churches, does not amply justify us? We speak not of 
“Quires and places where they sing,” properly so called, nor of those 
hybrid establishments to which the rubrical distinction we have quoted 

is now extended by a stretch very widely beyond the intent of those 

who compiled the prayer-book. We speak of the plain, old-fashioned 

churches, parish or otherwise, where the PEOPLE do, or ought to, 

sing of praise and supplication with one voice and one accord, and for 

whose use nothing has been, or will be, found so suitable as metrical 

Psalmody. So meaning, we ask our musical readers, on the ears of 

their conscience, whether this part of the church-service, which, under 

able guidance, is capable of the most devotional, even sublime, effect, 

is not too generaliy made ridiculous and painful to endure by the 

presence of almost every possible sort oferror? That there is no unity 

of practice on the subject in our churches, seems to be of very small con- 

sequence; for wherever good taste presides, latitude in selection may 

be advantageously conceded. Our charge against the usual Church- 

Psalmody goes far deeper than this. It is that neither in the choice of 
music, nor the manner of its performance, does taste or knowledge of 

any kind appear to be at all enlisted, Everything seems to depend on 

accident, or the fashion of a particular locality. Thus, at opposite 

extremes, we find in use the most frightful vulgarities of the conven- 

ticle, and some transformations of those dear old “Hymns of the 

Church,” which people will never learn to sing, and will be even longer 

in learning to like. Another much-petted barbarism is the hewing and 

hacking into psalm-shape of known airs from operas and oratorios, 

themes of slow instrumental movements, and the like, whereby the 
music is inhumanly dismembered, and the people who sing it are re- 

minded of anything but their then present business, Again, should 

the selection, by chance, adhere pretty closely to the psalm tunes and 

chorals of the English and Lutheran churches, how frequently do we 

hear a melody so bespattered with appogiaturas, passing notes, and 

aggravations of all sorts, that that which was simple and grand in its 
origin, becomes mawkish and vulgar in its reproduction! And lastly, as 
if psalm-books had not done evil enough in all conscience, it is sadly 
too common to find organists, who have just fallen in love with Spohr, 
and think all musical excellence to lie somewhere on the summit of a 
pile of chromatic dischords, tricking out the best church melodies in 
such a garb of dandified harmony, as makes one fairly shudder with 
disgust. 

The causes of this host of abominations in our church-service are 
many and tolerably notorious. The organist newly appointed, finds a 
psalm-book installed before him, and must use it ; or, perhaps he has 
compiled one himself, and wild use it. Perhaps some influential 
members of the congregation have special fancies of their own ;—they 
like what, by an odd confusion of dates, they call the “good old tunes,” 
and think ‘ Rousseau’s Dream,” and ‘“ Weber’s last Waltz,” charm- 
ingly adapted to devotional uses. Or, perhaps, the clergyman, in 
addition to his cure of souls and other onerous duties, labours under 
the notion that he understands music, and so straightway sets every- 
body by the ears in the attempt to “Gregorianize” his service. There 
are, doubtless, other causes than these at work; but the effect of all 
combined is so generally to produce what we have indicated above, that 
only in those very few churches where the organists possess, at once, 
great ability, and strength of character to carry out their convictions in 
spite of opposition, will the musical listener hear Psalmody that is 
satisfactory, or, indeed, inoffensive. 

It is at all times more easy to point out an evil, than to suggest a 
means of cure. The remedy in the present case would, at first sight, 
appear to be the issue, by some central authority, of a Psalm-book for 
exclusive use. But, to this we are, for every reason, determinately 
opposed. Any such authority must, of necessity, be ecclesiastical ; 
and, supposing for a moment that faith could be placed in musical 
knowledge from such a quarter, the known taste of the party now most 
favoured in high places, would create an insuperable difficulty. By a 
short expurgatorial cut, all music of -Post-Reformation origin would be 
interdicted ; and congregations and organists alike would be condemned 
to such a dismal routine of decayed rubbish as would make all the 
other accompaniments of the system—fasting on Fridays included 
—a cheerful relaxation. But, in any case, no musician of talent and 
self-respect would work under such a system ;—if he knows his duties 
he requires no assistance,—if he does not, neither priest nor precentor 
is, at present, at least, able to instruct him. Jealous as, unfortunately 
all artists are, it is not likely that the English organists will agree to 
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appoint one of their number as director in such @ matter, and to obey 
his decisions; neither will committees work well on this, or any other, 
musical subject. We see no other course than to leave the desired 
result in the hands of time, and the increasing acquaintance with the 
just principles of taste. Let each of our first-rate church organists 
work with true artist-like zeal at the dissemination of that which is 
right in his calling, and, by-and-bye, perhaps, a book will come from 
some of them which the lesser lights may consent to adopt as their 
uide, 

. We have said that a good book of Psalm-tunes is much wanted ;— 
Mr. Shelmerdine’s, however, is not that book. When we mention that 
it is but elightly contaminated with the vulgarities of the conventicle, 
that its ecore for four voices is, for the most part, correct and praise- 
worthy, and that very proper taste is displayed in noting the organ part, 
in “dispersed harmony,” or, in other words, making it a literal com- 
pression of the score, we reach the extent of our commendation. Credit- 
able care has been exercised in providing a sufficient collection of the 
required English tunes, besides a number of chorales of German and 
French origin; but we scarcely remember to have seen a book in which 
the vice of “adapting” from the classical composers was carried to 
greater extent. Thus, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, and 
Mendelssohn, have been laid under contribution, and snatches from the 
works of ail twisted to a most foreign use and with the vilest possible 
effect. As a few instances, we find Hiandel’s “ Lord remember David,” 
Spohr’s “ Blest are the departed,” the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
second symphony, one of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne Worte,” Haydn’s 
“ With verdure clad,” Rossini’s “Dal tuo stellato soglio,” the song for 
Sarastro in Mozart’s Zauberfléte, Weber's “ Softly sighs the voice of 
evening,” and a host of others, barbarously mangled into the shape of 
Psalm-tunes. So obvious a departure from the first canons of taste is 
sufficient, in itself, to condemn any work, no matter what may be its 
other merits, A most strange mistake has also been made in attributing 
a very silly and common-place tune called “ Martin’s Lane,” to Handel. 
Surely, a modicum of reflection might have convinced Mr. Shelmerdine 
that the style of this production savoured far more strongly of Leach, 
or any one of the Little Bethel worthies, than of the great author ot 
the Messiah. 





NOTICE. 


In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, it is absolutely 
necessary that all copies of Taz Musican Wor tb, transmitted 
through the post, should be folded so as to expose to view the red 
stamp. 

It is re ceatet that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 

CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to write on one side of the paper 
only, as writing on both sides necessitates a great deal of trouble 
in the printing. 





To Orcanists.—The papers on the Panopticon Organ are pub- 
lished in Nos. 28 and 32 of the present series. The article on the 
Leeds Organ will be found in No. 30; and the Review of the 


Organ at St. George’s Hall in Nos. 34, 35, and 37. 
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Ir all the professions and trades in London were severally 
to resolve themselves into belligerent corps to defend their 
country at home, or wage its battles abroad, we have an 
a priori reason to suppose that the honourable body of the 
music publishers would prove the most effective and the 
most deserving of praise. He who reads the advertisement 
columns in the Z'imes newspaper cannot fail to be astonished 
at the remarkable enthusiasm lately displayed by the venders 
of dance music in the selection of their titles. He may 
therein peruse, as proffered for sale, the “Alma” Quadrille, 
the “Sebastopol” Polka, the “Balaklava” Schottische, the 
“Inkermann” Waltz, and other fanciful nomenclatures to 





well-known dances, having pithy reference to the stirring 
transactions in the Crimea. The names are pretty and 
sounding, and, as young ladies are averse to the recital of 
deeds of warfare, no doubt the dances will serve them in the 
performance in place of reading the daily journals ; and so, 
indeed, they have their uses, if they only distract the atten- 
tion of the juvenile portion of the female sex from the 
investigation of scenes of horror and carnage. 

Nevertheless, as enthusiasm is sometimes a mere Will-of- 
the-wisp, which burns only to lead astray, in the present 
instance, it so happens that the publishers of music have 
been allured into a morass from which they cannot readily 
extricate themselves without carrying with them unmis- 
takable marks of mud and other marks more questionable still, 
In their mingled intoxication, arising from their delight at 
the glory gained by the allies at Sebastopol, and their well- 
grounded hopes of establishing a lucrative sale from some 
musical morceaux founded thereon, it, perhaps, never occurred 
to them that there existed any incongruity between a 
bounding, merry dance and a sanguinary conflict ; that there 
was little in unison between a schottische and wholesale 
slaughter ; or they never contemplated how far removed from 
merriment were the sights and sounds connected with a field 
of battle ; nor that it was a mistake, in short, to bring two 
things of such an opposite nature into juxtaposition—the 
one comprising all that was hearty, joyous, exhilirating, and 
innocent; the other involving misery, destruction, extermi- 
nation, death! The “Sebastopol Polka,” the “Alma Quadrille,” 
to the thinking mind, are likely to convey anything but 
thoughts of mirthfulness and gaiety. Luckily, young ladies 
and music-publishers in general are not too often afflicted 
with minds that cogitate and reflect, and so the purchase of 
a polka or waltz, with never so warlike a designation, may 
take place without producing in the heart of vender or buyer 
the least consideration as to the unfitness of the title, or the 
strangeness of the conversion of things, which should have 
been hallowed by groans and sorrows, into motivos for 
dancing dogs and their she-fellows. 

But the notion is original, and the music-publishers are 
consequently reaping the benefit of their boldness and dull- 
ness, and young ladies, egged on by school-mistresses and 
gouvernantes, continue to besiege the music-shops and clamour 
for quadrilles, waltzes, polkas, galops, schottisches, deux- 
temps, ete., which bear on their title-page the remotest 
allusion to the passages of arms which lately took place in 
the Taurian peninsula. It will be well, however, if, in the 
meantime, sundry military customers of the publishers-—for 
officers now-a-days patronise music as well as dress and the 
turf—be not cut off by the sword or pestilence; and the 
boarding-school young miss will be fortunate, indeed, if, 
while she is enraptured with playing her new “ Fort 
Constantine Galop” she be not greeted, in the reports from 
the Crimea, with the death of a beloved father or brother. 

All we really find fault with in these warlike musical 
arrangements is the extreme poverty of invention shown 
in the titles. Anybody would naturally fasten upon “Alma” 
or “Sebastopol” as catching and characteristic names for 
their dance tunes. Instead of places, why not single out 
events in the siege of Sebastopol or battles in the Crimea as 
suggestive of titles? The “Paddy McGrath Jig,” the 
“Sergeant Sullivan* Polka,” or the “ Ninety-third Reel” 
were surely more appropriate baptizings than what we now 
see blazoning the shop windows. For the last dozen years 
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or more, many of the publishers in England have been 
remarkable for their total indifference to poetry, sense, or 
_grammar in the words to their songs. They have sunk 
“Jower than ever. They have not now ingenuity enough to 
discover a name for a polka without offending everything 
that is decent and holy. 








WE have received many suggestions from correspondent§ 
in favour of a“ Musicians’ Fund for the benefit of the Suf- 
ferers from the War.” It ill becomes any one to cast 
ridicule on so humane a project, and it is with much 
respect for the feelings of those who advocate the Musicians’ 
Fund, that we state our objections to countenance any such 
undertaking. We cannot believe that an appeal of the kind 
is required to draw out the sympathy which we are fully 
assured the musical classes, in common with all others feel 
towards the army of heroes which is fighting in the Crimea. 
We have sufficient assurance in the patriotism of English- 
men to believe that every individual, whether he be an 
artist, or physician, or composer, will feel it his duty to con- 
tribute whatever he can afford, without the incentive of 
emulation, to the public fund which has been established for 
a national purpose. To our knowledge, musicians have not 
displayed more public spirit respecting the war than any other 
classes, unless it be in naming their dances after the battle- 
fieldswhere their brave countrymen have died. Why, therefore, 
should they be so desirous of making themselves conspicuous, 
by having a fund exclusively for their own contributions? 
Such an act would only imply a wish to be considered more 
humane and patriotic than the rest of the nation, which is 
a distinction that would not be easily granted, and which 
they do not deserve. 

Mr. Bright attempted to appear before the country as a 
man of more than ordinary feeling by enlarging on the 
horrors and sufferings of the field of war, but the display of 
humanity which he so inopportunely put forth was regarded 
by the nation as a studied insult, as indeed it actually was. 

We must, therefore, decline receiving subscriptions for 
the Musicians’ Fund, feeling assured that by so doing we 
shall not stay the stream of benevolence, which will flow as 
easily through the public channels as by the private means 
of our office. 








PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
November 23rd. 

Tue first event in the new administration of M. Crosnier has 
been one of no small consequence to the Opéra. The return of 
Malle. Sophie Cruvelli to her post, which many believed would 
never take place, and none thought would occur so soon, may be 
said to have placed the theatre on its legs again. The occasion 
was a solemn one for the artist herself, one of great anxiety for 
her friends and well-wishers, of intense interest for the public in 
general and the management of the Opéra in particular. Every 
place had been let nearly a week in advance, and before the cur- 
tain drew up, on Monday night, the house was crowded to the 
ceiling by a brilliant and excited audience. During the first act 
and part of the second, in which Valentine does not appear, 
there was little attention paid to the performance, except to the 
cavatina of the Queen. A débutante, Mdlle. Delly, a pupil of 
M. Duprez, was the representative of Marguerite of Valois. 
Being extremely nervous, she sang terribly out of tune. I doubt 
however, if under any circumstances this lady can succee 





in establishing her position at the first lyric theatre of 
Paris. She has no personal recommendations, and there is 
nothing pleasing in the quality of her voice; nor has she 
either flexibility or a good method. . The public was 
indulgent, but every attempt on the part of the clacque 
to applaud, was immediately “chuté.”” The moment of 
Valentine’s entry was eagerly anticipated, and the subdued hum 
of conversation, heard all over the house, was like the rumbling 
of a far distant storm. At last arrived the long-looked-for appa- 
rition. Valentine was seen descending, in a hurried manner, the 
long flight of steps conducting to the gardens of the Queen ; one 
instant would decide the temper of the audience, and the punish- 
ment or pardon of the erring but repentant prima donna. It 
was expected that the clacque, indecorously setting public opinion 
and public dignity at defiance, would receive Madlle. Cruvelli 
with the accustomed salvo of applause that welcomes the appear- 
ance of artists of distinction. Pas si béte. The clacque was 
dumb! Not a sound, not a sign of recognition. The audience, 
taken by surprise, were as silent and motionless as the clacque, 
which, perhaps, for the first time since it has been tolerated as 
an organised institution, or nuisance, in the Freneletheatres, 
displayed good taste, and entitled itself to respect. It was an 
anxious moment for Madlle. Cruvelli, who seemed transfixed on 
the boards, awaiting the tempest that would inevitably break 
forth on her devoted head. But whether the discretion of the 
clacque, or the very attractive appearance of the singer, 
who was “costumed” to admiration, and looked as pensive 
and beautiful as one of Raphael’s Madonnas, or the fact of 
its being a young and gifted lady who was the heroine of so very 
critical a situation, had an unwonted influence, I do not pretend 
to say. Suffice it, the audience were disarmed, at least for the 
instant; and not even a whisper of displeasure was detected. I 
remember no act so generous and magnanimous on the part of 
an offended public towards an offending artist. It should be 
remembered that Mdlle. Cruvelli had not even made an attempt 
at conciliating her patrons, by an apology or an explanation in 
the Papers. She came, simply and without hesitation, before 
the tribunal at whose hands she had every right to expect a 
summary condemnation—as who should say, “Here I am; chas- 
tise me, or forgive. I will not offend again!” The appeal was 
not to be resisted. A circumstance which on the one hand 
placed the singer in a more humourous than enviable position, 
and turned the matter for a time into a quasi joke, on the other 
militated in her favour. The first words addressed by Queen 
Marguerite to Valentine are announced in a couplet, somewhat 
to this effect: 
* Allons, ma fille! ne perds pas courage; 
Dis-moi le résultat de ton hardi voyage !” 

There was no getting over this. So apt and unexpected an allu- 
sion to the actual situation could not fail to excite a momentary 
degree of mirth; and this expressed itself in laughter which 
gradually spread all over the house, and fairly convulsed the 
audience. The answer of Valentine, expressing her joy at Count 
Nevers having refused her hand, increased the general hilarity— 
although Mdlle. Cruvelli’s case would have been more strictly 
illustrated by the contrary. Of this, however, the majority were 
unaware. Good humour being established and Valentine having 
little or nothing of importance to sing in the second act, the per- 
formance proceeded as under ordinary circumstances. Between 
the second and third acts, however, the Régisseur of the theatre 
stepped forward from behind the scenes, and advanced slowly 
to the footlights, making, according to custom, three slow and 
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solemn salutations. The words, “Elle est repartie,” whispered 
by one of the “Zions” in the orchestra-stalls, were carried from 
mouth to mouth. The idea that Malle. Cruvelli, offended at the 
silence which greeted her on her entry, had quitted the theatre, 
like Mario at the memorable concert in Covent Garden, became 
unanimous, except among those who knew her better. “II ne 
manquait que cela,” was uttered in a loud voice, by a gentleman 
in the Jockey-club-box (synonimous to our ancient “Omnibus”), 
who, more angry than the rest, could not repress his indignation. 
At last, order being restored, Monsieur the /égisseur, was 
allowed to be heard. “TI am desired,” he said, “ to entreat your 
indulgence, Mesdames et Messieurs, for” Here he was 
interrupted by cries of “Non, non!”—“ For whom?”—* This 
is too much”—“Elle va nous faire poser encore,” ete— 
till, the apologist being permitted to finish his phrase, the words 
—“for M. Obin, who has a cold” were followed by shouts of 
laughter and applause from every part of the house. The 
opinion was spontaneous and general, on the appearance of the 
Régisseur, that Mdlle. Cruvelli had taken her departure in a 
huff. But no; on the contrary she was, as she ought to be, pro- 
foundly touched by the kind and generous treatment of the 
public which had so good a right to be offended ; and she resolved 
to use every exertion to deserve and shew how highly she appre- 
ciated it, This was only natural, since never was wayward 
infant chid with more gentle kindness and considerate affection 
than Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli by the audience of the Académie 
Impériale de Musique. I am much mistaken, indeed, if she ever 
forgets it, and if it does not serve her,as a wholesome lesson for 
the rest of her artistic life. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a description of Mdlle. Cru- 
velli’s Valentine—the most picturesque, complete, and satis- 
factory that has been seen since Mdlle. Falcon left the stage, and 
in the great fourth act not surpassed even by that admirable and 
lamented dramatic singer. That on such an occasion Mdlle, 
Cruvelli should surpass all her previous efforts, was not to be 
wondered at. Her performance from the beginning of the third 
act—where her magnificent voice and splendid energy in the duet 
with Marcel, brovght down the most enthusiastic plauditg, the 
weak voices of the clacgue being drowned in the cheers of the 
bond fide audience—to the end of the opera, was one uninter- 
rupted triumph. She was also recalled at the end of the fourth 
act, after the fine and passionate duet with Raoul, and again at 
the conclusion of the opera. Peace was thus made between 
herself and the Parisian public; anda treaty of amity, dependent 
on her future good conduct, duly signed and sealed. 

Of the rest of the opera the less said the better. M. Guey- 
mard may be admired by those who have not seen Mario in the 
part of Raoul de Nangis ; but those who have will pronounce 
him loud, commonplace, gesticulatory, and provincial. M. Coulon 
is, without comparison, the worst St. Bris I have ever seen; 
M. Massol’s Nevers is scarcely the shadow of its former self; 
M. Obin’s Marcel at the best is careful, being utterly destitute 
of dramatic interest; and the only part except Valentine tolera- 
bly well filled is that of Urbain, the page, by Mdlle. Marie 
Dussy, who is pretty, animated, rather tall, has a clear and plea- 
sant soprano voice, and sings correctly and with spirit. The 
orchestra, once so famous, is rapidly degenerating, under the 
tame and unmusical direction of M. Girard, into a second-rate 
band, without tone, steadiness, or brilliancy. The chorus out of 
tune, the subordinates all mediocre, and the scenery dingy and 
dirty, did not produce an ensemble to be dwelt upon with any- 
thing like satisfaction. It is to be hoped that the new director, 








M. Crosnier, will be able to arrest the declining fortunes 
of this great and important establishment. From all 
I heard of him he will do his best. One step alone shows him: 
to be a man of resolution and dignity; in his interview with the 
Emperor, he declined to undertake the responsibilities of manage- 
ment if there was to be any ministerial or other interference. 
He was assured that there was to be none: that he, M. Crosnier, 
should be director-absolute, and that the only dernier-appel 
should be to the Emperor himself. On these conditions M.Crosuier 
accepted. Sig. Gardoni makes his first appearance, on Monday, 
as Fernando, in La Favorite, with Mad. Stoltz as Leonora. I 
hear that, after all, M. Roger has been persuaded to sign, or 
promise to sign (being now in Germany), a fresh engagement 
with the Opéra ; meanwhile, they are rehearsing Signor Verdi’s 
Les Vépres Siciliennes, in which Malle. Cruvelli has the principal 
part, and M. Gueymard—not Sig. Gardoni, as was hoped—is to 
be the hero-tenor. This is explained by the fact that Sig. Verdi 
composed the music expressly for M. Gueymard, and, of course, 
could not, under these circumstances, take the partaway from him. 

At the Opéra-Comique nothing new. JL’£toile and Le Pré 
alternately fill the house, and what more need M. Perrin 
wish for? The Sunday performance (always an exceptiona] 
one) consisted of Les Noces de Jeannette and Haydée, one 
‘of Auber’s later operas, as you know. In the last, M- 
Puget, the tenor, as Lorédan, made me sigh for our own 
Sims Reeves ; and Mdlle. Lefebvre pleased me much, although 
there is nothing very striking in her, either as a singer or actress, 
while the part of Haydée demands no inconsiderable powers, 
both histrionie and vocal. I was, nevertheless, pleased with her 
general performance. To-night, the entertainment at the Opéra- 
Comique includes no less than three operas—the Calife de Bag- 
dad (Boieldieu), the Ambassadrice, and the Rendezvous Bourgeois 
(Nicolo Isouard). M. Perrin must be careful. The fable of the 
goose and the golden eggs may apply at all times, since it 
involves an eternal truth. 

At the ThéAtre-Lyrique, the rehearsals of the new opera com- 
posed for Mad. Cabel by M. Adam, “of the Institute” (M. Cla- 
pisson is also “of the Institute”), are going on, and the public is 
on the tip-toe of expectation. A new chef-d’euvre, of the school 
of the “fraises,” is confidently anticipated. Bravo! On Tuesday 
night a new one-act tragedy, called Rosemonde, for Mdlle. Rachel, 
written by M. Latour de St.-Ybars, was produced at the Fran- 
cais. The acting of Mdlle. Rachel was very fine; but the piece 
is poor stuff. A very dull comédie-vaudeville, in two acts, en- 
titled Oreste et Pylade, by MM. Désaubiers and Lapointe, was 
brought out on Sunday, at the Vari¢tés, with doubtful success. 
The Battle of the Alma, at the Cirque, is full of bustle, and very 
amusing ; and every lover of dramatic literature should go and 
see Mad. Sand’s Flaminio, which, though abused by all the 
critics, draws a great deal of money to the treasury of the 
Gymnase. The five-act melodrama of M. A. Maquet, Le Comte 
de Lavernie, at the Porte St.Martin, though somewhat prolix, 
is effective, stirring, and full of a certain kind of French Monte- 
Cristian interest. 

I have had the pleasure of hearing one of the most charming 
pianists in Paris—Mad Massart, wife of M. Massart, a professor 
of eminence at the Conservatoire. In Schubert’s trio in E flat, 
with M. Massart (violin), and M. Jacquart (violoncello), both 
first-rate musicians, and in some of Bach’s pieces (on the organ), 
Mad. Masset displayed a talent with which I was delighted to 
be made acquainted. M. Lotto, only thirteen years old, at the 
same soirée, by his masterly performance of Paganini’s Moto 
Perpetuo, showed himself to be literally a “prodigy.” 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


WE have arrived at the fourth week of these most popular 
entertainments, and the numbers exhibit no falling off from the 
first nights. Not only are the promenade and galleries crowded 
to suffocation, but the private boxes, the dress circle, and all the 
available parts of the theatre, where seats may and may not be 
taken, are occupied to the full. The “British Army” Quadrille 
being given nearly every night—up to Thursday—the excite- 
ment has been as great as ever, and the encores and recalls for 
the National Anthem and “Partant pour la Syrie” as loud and 
persistent. 

On Tuesday last, the “Beethoven Festival” was announced, 
but was postponed in consequence of the illness of one or two of 
the solo performers. It appears that the bills of the day had 
noticed and accounted for the postponement of the “ Festival,” 
and that all the daily papers, with the exception of the Z'imes, 
had also apprised the public of the change. But the readers of 
the Zimes are “ legion,” andthe “legion,” relying on the Times, 
called out lustily for “Beethoven.” M. Jullien was not slow in 

coming forward and explaining. He mentioned in brief words that 
as soon as he learned of the indisposition of his executants, he 
dispatched messengers to the morning journals, all of whom 
altered his programme, excepting the Times; “but,” added 
M. Jullien significantly, “ J did not say ‘Sebastopol was taken.’” 
This sally was received by the audience with enthusiastic cheers, 
and the evening’s performance was allowed to proceed without 

nterruption. 

The great feature of the past week has been decidedly the 
new descriptive quadrille, “The Allied Armies,” composed for 
double orchestra and three military bands, on English, French, 
and Turkish melodies. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
“ Allied Armies Quadrille” is one of M. Jullien’s very best works 
of this class. It has the symphonic form of the “Swiss Qua- 
drille,” and exhibits many passages of original and highly inge- 
nious musicianship. It is admirably scored throughout, and the 
airs are selected with the greatest possible taste. To describe it 
at full is not necessary. The description will be found in the 
bills. To describe the effect produced is impossible. Never was 
greater effect produced. It was tremendous—unparalleled. The 
beauty and variety of the melodies, the familiar so happily con- 
trasting with the new, the solos so well distributed in the 
orchestra, the wonderful instrumental effects, and the dramatic 
colouring of the whole made the performance absolutely irre- 
sistible, A capital surprise was afforded in the withdrawing of 
the curtain and the marching down from the back of the plat- 
form of the two military bands, one French, and one English. 

At the end of the quadrille, which was received with a perfect 

furore, a vociferous call was made for the National Anthem 

and “Partant pour la Syrie,” which were instantly complied with. 

Signor Monasterio—violinist to the Queen of Spain—made his 
débat during the week. He played a solo of his own composition, 
and was favourably received. He is an improvement on Signor 


Robbio. 
On Tuesday next, the “Beethoven Festival” is announced to 





MISS ARABELLA GODDARD AT STUTTGART. 
(From the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” Nov. 15.) 


A Person must himself share in the feeling against the vanity 
of artists, in order to appreciate fully the grateful effect pro- 
duced by an honourable exception. Modest reserve, a delicate 
taste in selecting works of sterling merit, and a sacrifice of self 
to the music, in a spirit of obedience to the composer, are always 
rare qualities with pianists who play at public concerts, but they 
are most rare in a performer possessing such brilliant and 
technical skill as Miss Arabella Goddard, who leaves us to-day, 
after having, in two concerts, gladdened many a heart, usually 
rather distrustful of artists. (A third concert, announced for 
yesterday, has unfortunately been abandoned.) Miss Goddard 
has not played any of those showy pieces which so dazzle the 
masses merely on account of the difficulties they contain; not 
that she was incapable of doing so, because she has performed 
works of a higher and more difficult character. Perfect finish, 
clearness and purity of tone in the quickest tempo, as well as in 
the softest piano, a comprehensive touch, full of feeling in the 
andante, without any affected sentimentality, but teeming with 
power when requisite, and free from the slightest appearance of 
boastful display, are, it is true, bagatelles in the eyes of those 
pianists of whom Heine said that they used their hands like 
owder-puffs; such bagatelles, however, are to be obtained only 
by a serious course of study, in the old acceptation of the ex- 
pression. When a person possessing talent brought by such a 
course of study to perfection applies both hand and heart to a 
noble musical composition, we then learn what real artistic 
enjoyment is. I never heard Mendelssohn’s beautiful concerto 
in G minor better played than on this occasion. Enthusiasts of 
the “sublime sort” will certainly miss a great deal in Miss 
Goddard’s playing, to wit, the gracious raising and sinking of 
the hands, the ecstatic swaying to and fro of the head, and the 
lifting of the shoulders, which, at the crescendo, seem as if they 
were about to fly. The daughter of “unmusical England” sits 
as quietly and calmly at the instrument as if she were not a 
great artist, but merely a mortal like other persons; she does 
not show that she moves her fingers with warm feeling; perhaps 
her performance is only for those who have ears to hear. 
She proceeds, I hear, to Vienna. Her appearance at the 
concerts here was her first in Germany. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





HARMONIC UNION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 
Sir,—In reply to the letter of Mr. H. J. Lias, jun., dated Nov, 2nd, 
I will trouble you with a few remarks, as there are many statements 
therein greatly at variance with the real facts of the case, which require 
contradiction. As regards the anonymous letter of which he complains, 
it occurs to me that it would have been quite as prudent in him, if he 
had been equally modest with the other writers on the subject, and 
allowed his name to be known only to the editor. 

Firstly. Mr. Lias informs us that “the Harmonic Union never ceased 
to exist; and that the directors will issue their prospectus in the course 
of a few days, with prospects of success much more favourable than at 
the commencement of either of the preceding seasons.” The position 
in which Mr. Lias is placed is most unfortunate, as it is now three 
weeks since the promise of a “ prospectus” was made, and, according 
to all appearance, as many years will pass away without the fulfilment. 
The “ prospects of success” are equally cheering, the weekly rehearsals 
being suspended, the name of Mr. Benedict taken from all the notice- 
boards, and nothing doing or likely to be done at the ancient office of 
the Society. Without comment, I leave your readers to judge how far 
your editorial remarks were correct in the assertion that the “Harmonic 
Union no longer exists.” 

Secondly. The nonsense on the borrowed idea of “Dr, Wylde’s 
Society,” and “Dr. Wylde’s superintendants,” is scarcely worth an 
answer. The gentlemen who have undertaken that office do not recognise 
that position. They feel themselves to be superintendants of the “New 
Philharmonic Society,” and, from all appearance, their present position 
will be a great improvement on their former one. 





take place, 


Thirdly. The majority of the members Aave gone over to the New 
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Philharmonic Society, and Mr. Lias cannot deny it. The subscription 
list of the New Philharmonic Society is already opened, and a large 
amount received: the corcerts will commence before the month of 
March. Respecting “the flat denial,” nothing need be said, further 
than there are but three gentlemen of the late committee who still 
“hold on” to the foriorn hope of raising a Society, for the performance 
of some kind of music or another, at some time or the other, and with 
some kind of conductor or another. ‘The rest have left. Some have 
joined already, and others have promised to join, the New Philharmonic 
Society ; in a word, I assert, without fear of contradiction, that “two- 
thirds of the directors, with the superintendants of the different depart- 
ments, of the Harmouie Union have left, and gone over to the New 
Philharmonic Society.” Respecting the attendance of the gentlemen at 
the board meetings, there is such a thing as attending those kind of 
meetings to do business, and attending them to talk. The gentlemen 
who did the work of the Society attended regularly once a-week ; this 
they deemed enough, and allowed all other meetings to pass over, for 
the benefit of those who wished to do their business in their own pecu- 
liar way—and I dare say they will continue to do so, as they are not 
likely to gain additional strength to interfere with their future pro- 
ceedings. 

Fourthly. The selection of Tucsday evening for rehearsal gave an 
opportunity to the jadies and gentlemen of the chorus of passing their 
judgment in the matter, and of deciding which Society they would 
prefer. They have done so, and the remaining directors of the Har- 
monic Union know the result. 

In conclusion, I would add that no Society can prosper or even exist 
which does not recognise the full and entire authority of its conductor 
in all musical matters: and, in this present case, it was not likely that 
a gentlemen of Mr. Benedict’s reputation and ability, of whom it may 
be said that he stands second to no one in either, would allow himself 
to receive dictation from any one in musical matters, especially from 
those who have no claim to knowledge in the science, either theoretical 
or practical. Those who have left the Harmonic Union venerate his 
ability, and respect his character, and are only anxiously awaiting the 
first opportunity offered to them to manifest their attachment to him, 
by doing all in their power to serve him, 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


11, Newman Street, Nov. 2. Witutam Locrrer. 


To the Editor of the Musical World.' 


Srr,—As those of your readers interested in the fate of the Har- 
monic Union may be misled by the letter from a Mr. Lias, in your last 
weck’s impression, you will perhaps allow me to inform them (and 
that, too,on the best authority) that the Society in question is un- 
doubtedly on its last legs. That this is the fact, few, I imagine, will 
deny, when told that at the last full rehearsal no more than seven 
members of the chorus turned up. This melancholy state of things is 
entirely the fault of the gentlemen of the committee, whose unaccount- 
able behaviour to their late talented conductor caused him to resign his 
office, With Mr. Benedict went, of course, the majority of the chorus, 
by whom he was in the highest degree respected; and justly so—for a 
more honourable man never wielded Jatén; or one kinder or more amia- 
ble never directed a company of artists. An attempt is now being 
made to procure the services of Mr. Sterndale Bennett as conductor. 
We are quite sure, however, that if Mr. Bennett is only aware of the 
insults to which Mr. Benedict was subjected, he will have nothing to 
do with the Harmonic Union. Your obedient servant, 

Cushion Court, City, 28rd Nov., 1854. Cuas, Moors, 








To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—As you were kind enough last season to favour your readers 
with a list of the professional band of the Harmonic Union, with 
Mr. Benedict as their conductor, could you now oblige them with a 
list of the present “ noble directors,” as you are doubtless aware is the 
custom of the London Sacred Harmonic Society and the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, not only for the satisfaction of would-be members, but 
also as a guarantee of the respectability of the concern. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
A MEMBER OF THE PRorEssIon, 
Nov. 237d, 1854, 





M. Bertioz has been nominated member “ by merit” of the 


Dutch Society for the Encouragement of Musical 
Rotterdam, . — 


Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The Members of this 
Society gave a performance of Hiindel’s Judas Maccabeus on 
Monday night, at Exeter Hall, under the direction of Mr. Surman. 
At the termination of the oratorio Mr. Surman was presented 
with a handsome testimonial in consideration of the services he 
has rendered the Society since it was first established. 


Cuarist CourcH Harmonic Union.—This society gave its first 
concert for the season on Wednesday week, in Store-street, when 
the late Charles Horn’s serenata, Daniel’s Prediction, was 
performed, with a miscellaneous selection. The choruses, which 
are abundant throughout the work, are unambitious, and did 
not tax the singers greatly. The most effective of these was, 
“Speak, Prophet, speak.” The best song is the barytone air, 
“Away with paltry fears,” delivered with taste and spirit by 
Mr. Dobson Collet. The contralto song, “Oh! my misguided 
son,” obtained an encore. It was sung by Mrs. Dixon, who 
possesses a very sweet voice. Mrs. Dixon was afterwards loudly 
applauded in Méhul’s ballad, “ In Infancy’s Bud,” and Mrs. Jno, 
Roe was encored in “ Angels ever bright,” which, in place of the 
organ, had a bad pianoforte to accompany it. Mozart’s motett, 
“ Splendente te, Deus,” was given by the choir and organ as well 
as could be reasonably expected. 


Towrr Hamuets.—The Philharmonic Society gave their 
annual concert on Tuesday evening, at the Beaumont Institution. 
The whole of the music was vocal, with the exception of a solo 
on the pianoforte, performed by Herr Wilhelm Ganz. The 
singers who especially distinguished themselves were Mr.George 
Tedder, who was encored several times, Misses Alleyne, Birch,and 
Lizzy Stuart. We have not space to enter into details of the 
concert, which proved most satisfactory and was well attended. 


Tue Czar’s Maenanuity.—It has been intimated to those 
French actors and actresses who are upon the Czar’s pension- 
list that their pensions will be regularly paid, notwithstanding 
the war. This magnanimity will doubtless be accepted by the 
artists without wounding their patriotic feelings. The theatrical 
season in St. Petersburg is intended to be unusually brilliant ; 
Lablache, Mdlle. de Lagrange, and Madame Tedesco, have been 
engaged for the Italian Opera at enormous salaries. Overtures 
were made to Alboni, but previous engagements have compelled 
her to decline them. All the rich people in St. Petersburg will 
be compelled to go frequently to the theatres, in order to prove 
to the Russian public that the state of foreign affairs affords no 
ground for alarm. 


Monster Fipptx.—A musical instrument maker of the 
Boulevards, at Paris, exhibits in his window a monster fiddle, 
which is to be his contribution to the Exposition of 1855. Its 
proportions would send Jullien into ecstasy; the strings are 
young ropes, and the instrument itself measures about eight feet 
and a half, so that it would be impossible to reach the upper 
part with the fingers without the aid of a ladder; but to 
accomplish this in a more artistic manner, a sliding apparatus is 
affixed, which acts much in the same way as the tube of a 
trombone. The tone is fully an octave deeper than that of the 
double-bass, and with masters of dramatic situations it would 
doubtless produce astonishing effects. 











THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Iv this column it is the intention of the proprietors to publish 
every week, the titles of all the new publications of the pre. 
vious week. Music Publishers are requested to forward their 
lists, addressed to the Editor, at the office, 28, Holles-street, 
by Thursday evening. 





8. d. 
Atkinson—Atalanta, Valse Brillante... «. Jullien &Co, 8 O 
Aldridge—Pretty Polly Polka ... = po » 1 0 
ye Constantia ,, ea sas cae ‘ 10 
Boosey’s Standard Operas for Piano Solo, No. 7, 
“Les Huguenots” ... ses ave 7 6 
Bolirer, H.—Inquiétude et Bonheur, Morceaux, 
Piano we ove teen Ewer & Oo. 1 6 
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Tue Music Pusiisners’ CrrcuLar—Continued. s. d, | Rosenhain, J.—Farewell to the Sea (Adieu 4 la s. d. 
Bolirer, H.—L’ Adieu. Poéme d’Amour, Piano.. Ewer &Co, 1 Olgint, c _— = Te a on Ewer&Co. 2 0 
Brunner, C. T.—Six easy Fantasias on new fa- genx soprano ot Wessel & Co. 2 6 
a One a e Thy name with sounds endearing, 
° Das Entziicken.., oie * 2 0 
Aendtern, from ps 1 G| Schallehn, H.—Alexia Waltzes... e ‘ 3 0 
, 7s. 6d., es sae < eg 
Berger, L.—Studies for the Pianoforte,2 Books.  Scheurmann. 4 0 Geile, WC. py cone gag mor : re 
a _ 
an ee ee : Steggall, Ch. ~~ in the Lord, Festival 
” » . ” Anthem, for Voice and Or- 
» pee — a Sane ” : 2 chestra, Pianoforte Score Ewer & Co. 15 0 
cusnihanin A aon ntelle Napoltaine Weesull &Co. 2 6 Finney—Bride of Lammermoor, Fang Boosey & Sons : 0 
ms for Orchestra... ms 0 
Obe . he ae Air ve Joi - ” a6 Tutton—War March of the Guards... e. Jullien &Co. 2 O 
Clinton, J. ur— avetbaken oie, 3 | Verdi—E ilsol del Amina, Romanza ... «1. Boosey &Sons 2 0 
” H 
Clare, Henri St.—Grand March of the Guides... Jewell & Co. 2 O|y.%, ,bindof the Forest | ww. ve on ” i 
Les Jeunes Classiques—Leopold Desvignes «7 vy ae os = = 
No.1. Voi che serpete 1 0 Wagner—Baltic Galop, Orchestra ese 2» 5 0 
a be eee eee » 
No. 2. Le vont Bellare wae ose ” L 0 ——E —— 
No. 8. Non piu andrai oue . 1 0 
Egghard, J.—Le Joutiroy, Caprice Mazurka .., Wessel &Co. 2 0 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
re Priére des Anges, Réverie, Piano Ewer & Co. 1 O 
eicuhetiies ~~“ pemnaee » 4 0|\rADAME SCHWAB begs to announce to her friends 
. No. 2. po. ll Aa »? a * 1 0 and pupils, that she has removed to 30, Edward-street, Portman- 
ae No. 3. Russie... aay PG rs 1 oj} square. 
No. 4. Suisse ,.. i 1 3 7 
Gilbert, B.—Two Vocal Quartetts, for S.A.T.B. Ewer&Co, 2 6 DLLE. E. ST. MARC begs to announce to her Friends 
Gockel, A.—Immortelle & la Mémoire de son and Pupils that she has removed her residence to 33, Argyle- 
Maitre, F, Mendelssohn Bar- street, Regent-street. 
hy «i ” 1 6 
Une Nuit sur Océan, Nocturne... ” 1 6 R. HAMILTON BRAHAM is now in town for the 
Goodban—Russian Quail Duet, Piano... Sullien & Co. : : winter season, and all communications may be addressed to his 
” ose eco . 4 2 Ee ‘ 7 
Creen, E. C,—The Streamlet, Song Jewell &Co. 2 0 antiienes, Bie, Sha, Ringelaety Sie Saare 
—_ ica igi citi ME. AUGUSTUS BRAHAM respectfully announces 
Book 1 ies Scheurmann 2 6 his return to town for the winter season. All communications 
asc |. = a 2 6| to be addressed to his residence, No. 6, St. Petersburg-place, Ken- 
oT Boks pe 2 7‘ 3 | Sington-gardens, Bayswater. 
Book4 ... i ‘ 3 0 os 
Jullieon—Fireman’s Quadrille, Piano Duet Jullien & Co. 4 0 ALAMAN’S AMATEUR CHORAL MEETINGS 
»  L’Adieu Valse, Piano Duet... ove » 4 0 (fifth season).—The First Meeting will take place at Mr. Charles 
Jungmann—Sérénade Mauresque, Piano a Ewer & Co. 1 0|Salaman’s residence, on Wednesday Evening next. Hummel’s “ Masg 
a du Lac, Idylle, Piano.. m 1 O/Jin E Fiat,” and Mendelssohn’s “95th Psalm.” Charles Salamann 
Lindner, A.—Bagatelles pour le Piano FY Quatre, Director and Accompanyist, 36, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
on Airs: 
No. 1, Revoir... esa ” 2 0 ACH SOCIETY, HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.— 
No, 2. Tristesse ... ” 1 6 On Tuesday Evening next, Nov. 28th, JOHN SEBASTIAN 
No. 3. Danse des Fées ... ” 2 0|BACH’S GROSSE PASSIONS-MUSIK will be performed, for the 
Lindenthal, A.—Voyage Lyrique, No. la Swit- second time in England. Principal vocalists—Miss Dolby, Mad. Ferrrari, 
iii a. n ve — > : : Miss E. Williams, Mr. Allen, Mr. A. Walworth, Mr. W. Bolton, and 
ahl—Russia’ r a * . Sig. Ferrari. Organ, Mr. E. J. Hopkins. Prin. Violin, Mr. Dando, 
Luigi, G.—La Donna e Mobile, Guitar & Piano. Jewell & Co. 1 6) Conductor, Mr. W. S. Bennett. To commence at Right o'clock. 
Molique, B. —_- ~ . bys ae Scheurmann 4 6| Lickets 5s. each, to be had at the principal Music-shops. 
> ad > Ss, 
Mayer, C.—Dix es eee mane ISS DOLBY begs to announce that she will give 
p10 up aa ae oe TWO SOIREES MUSICALES at her residence, 2, Hinde-street, 
Mendelasohn—Songs ob Vets end merrily Manchester-square, on the following dates: :—Thursday, Nov. 30; 
clied im Mai) Wessel & Co. 1 0 | Wednesday, Dec. 13. To commence at half past eight o’clock. Miss 
What is’t that takes away m my P Dolby will be assisted by the following eminent artistes:—Herr Ernst, 
" breathing (Das Heinnoch) 2 6| Mr. Blagrove, Mr. Lucas, Mr. W. S, Bennett, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
I es Sly me Campbell &Co. 2 0 Mr. Benedict, Mr. Lazarus, Signor Regondi, and Signor Piatti. Sub- 
The March of the Cameron Men 2 | scription for two Soirées, 15s.; single tickets, Half a Guinea; to be 
Z Jock o’ Haxeldean... it a 2 0 | obtained at Miss Dolby’s residence, and at the principal music shops. 
Auld Lang Syne me 2 0 
: Roy's Wifo = ” 3 O|(\ONCERTINA CONCERT.—Miss Lavoa Mary 
” Comin’ thro’ the Rye .. ee eee ” 2 0 TayYtor begs to announce her Annual Grand Evening Concertina 
Oesten, T.—La Juive, Petite Fantaisie... see ” 2 6]|Concert, on Monday, December 18, 1854, in the Room of the 
Oberthur—Le Mal du Pays, Harp and Piano isa 4 6|London Tavern, City, on which occasion she will be assisted by the 
ys, Harp y: y 


Pittmann, T.—Songs of the Seasons, Twelve 
Sacred Songs, adapted to 
Melodies of Beethoven, each 
- . Pe... Dut a “a 
arry—Fond Memo et a. 
Richarde—Fantasia, Don Pasq 


tee 


Scheurmann 15 
Chappell 2 
3 





following eminent artistes:—Vocal, Madame and Mr. Weiss, Miss M. 
Wells, Miss J. Wells, and Mr. Montem Smith. Instrumental, Mr, 
Richard Blagrove, Mr. Distin, sen., Mr. G. Case, Mr. J. Case, and Mr. C, 
Blagrove. ‘Tickets, Dress Reserved Seats, 5s.; Reserved, 3s. 6d.; Un- 
reserved, 2s. 6d. To be had of all musicsellers, the London Tavern and 
at 8. C. Taylor’s music warehouse, 84, Leadenhall-street, City. 
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PENING of a NEW GRAND ORGAN, built by 
Messrs. BrvinGron and Sons, in the Parish Church of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, on Thursday next, 30th inst., St. Andrew’s Day. 
Two Sermons will be preached on the above occasion; that in the 
morning, by the Rev. Henry Mackenzie, Vicar; and that in the evening, 
by the Rev. S. Flood Jones, Incumbent of St. Matthews, Spring-gardens. 
Full Cathedral Service will be solemnized, accompanied by the New 
Organ, the Rey. T. Helmore, Precentor. Mr. Hopkins, of the Temple 
Church, will preside at the Organ. Divine service will commence at 
Eleven in the morning, and at Seven in the evening. Collections will 
be made in aid of the Organ Fund. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Examination of Candidates for the two 
King’s Scholarships, one male and one female, annually vacated at 
Christmas, will take place at the Academy, on Monday, the 18th of 
December next. 

Candidates, whose age must not be under twelve, nor exceeding 
eighteen years, will send in their names and addresses to the Secretary 
of the Academy, accompanied by a recommendation of a Subscriber to 
the Institution, on or before Wednesday the 13th of December. 

The certificate of birth must be produced previous to the Candidate 
being allowed to compete for a Scholarship. 

By Order of the Committee. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, J. Grmson, Secretary. 

Hanover-square, November 23rd, 1854. 





HE ROYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND 
ART, LEICESTER SQUARE,—The Building comprises a large 
circular Hall, 100 feet in diameter, and 100 feet high, surrounded by 
three Galleries, and surmounted by a Dome, the whole gorgeously 
decorated in the Saracenie style of architecture. The Exhibition includes 
a splendid Fountain, throwing the water 100 feet, a Crystal Tank, 
holding 6000 gallons of water, for the display of Messrs. Heinke’s Diving 
Apparatus, of the Electric Light under water, and other subaqueous 
experiments, a Cosmorama of St. Petersburg with Portrait of the 
Emperor Nicholas, a‘lransparent Screen, 32 feet wide, and 36 feet high, for 
the display of Dioramie Views, of the Chromatrope, and of other optical 
effects; a magnificent Organ, containing 4,004 pipes, with the bellows 
worked by steam power, the richest and most powerful instrument of its 
kind in existence, on which a variety of Sacred and Operatic Music is 
performed daily at intervals, by Mr. W. T. Best, the Organist of the 
Institution; a gigantic Electric Machine, the largest ever constructed, 
the plate ten feet in diameter, with a large Leyden Battery attached ; 
Voltaic Batteries of high power on a novel principle; and in the two 
Galleries, a variety of machinery and manufacturing processes in action, 
including the Nassau Steam Printing Machine, a complete series of 
Whitworth’s Machinery, Kirby and Beard’s Pin and Needle Machines, 
Perkins’ Apparatus for the Combustion of Steel, Brock’s Ornamental 
Sawing Machine, Prideaux’s Patent Self-closing Furnace Valve for the 
preventionof smoke, &e.,an Ascending Carriage, Brett’s Electric Telegraph, 
&e , &e.; a selection of Sculpture, including Monti’s Veiled Figure, “'lhe 
Houri,” executed expressly for the Institution, a Gallery of Pictures on 
sale, and other objects of Art. Distin’s celebrated Fliigel Horn Union 
every evening. Attached to the Institution are two Lecture Rooms, in 
which demonstrations are given several times daily, in various branches of 
Science and Art, and Lectures delivered from time to time on Literary 
and Scientific subjects: a spacious Laboratory and Chemical School; a 
Photographic Gallery, in which portraits are taken. Open daily: Morning, 
12 to 5; Evening (Saturday excepted), 7 to 10. Admission 1s.: Schools 
and Children under 10, half price. 
beet FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE— 
PRICE FIFTY GUINEAS.—This instrument has (unlike the 
ordinary cottage pianoforte) THREE STRINGS, and the fullest grand 
compass of SEVEN OCTAVES. It is strengthened by every possible 
means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in 
any climate. The workmanship is of the best description, the tone is 
round, full, and rich, and the power equal to that of a Bichord Grand, 
The Case is of the most elegant construction in Rosewood, (vide the 
sketch), the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. Every possible 
precaution has been taken to insure its standing well in tune. Mr. Chap- 
pell especially invites the attention of the public, the profession, and mer- 
chants to the FOREIGN MODEL, feeling assured that no pianoforte, in 
all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same 
price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged 
within twelye months of the purchase, 50, New Bond-street, London, 





THE LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 

Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Torrtwatt, Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Payton, 
Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prospére, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F’, Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson. This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces. Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. Sec., 
1, Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to Messrs, 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





UDAS MACCABAUS.—A selection of the most favourite 
choruses and airs arranged for the Pianoforte by Rudolf Nordmann. 
Price 5s. Solo, 6s. Duet.—Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





= REEVES,—* England and Victory,” sung by 
Sims REEvgs, and composed by Frank Mori, is published at Cramer 
Beale and Co’s 201 Regent-street. Also Frank Mori's Solfeggi as 
taught by the author, 


HE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, bound in half 

morocco, The Publishers have reduced the cost of the binding 

of these Operas from 5s. to 4s, per volume. 28, Holles-street, Nov. 24th, 
1854. 











OVELLOS EDITION OF MARX’S GENERAL 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—Whole cloth, 6s. 6d.; post free, 
7s. CHERUBINI’S 'TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE.— Whole cloth, 6s. 6d. ; post free, 7s. MOZART’S SUCCINCT 
THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL.—Paper cover, 10d. FETIS’ TREA- 
TISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING.—Paper cover, 1s. 64.; 
being the first four works in the Series of ‘ NoveJo’s Library for the 
diffusion of Musical Knowledge.” J. Alfred Novello, London and New 
York. 


OHN BLOCKLEY’s “ EXCELSIOR.”—New Edition, 
splendidly illustrated in Colours, 2s. 6d.; Duet, 3s. “ Blockley’s 
‘Excelsior’ in C is a beautiful composition, worthy of Longfellow’s poem, 
which is here rendered entire. ‘The Verse of the Maiden,’ ‘The Old 
Man’s Address,’ ‘The Monks of St. Bernard’s Prayer,’ and the Finale, 
are dramatic and effective, and quite equals the numerous popular works 
of this composer.’ ”— Musical Review. 
CraMeER, ADDISON, and Co., Regent-street; Duff, Oxford-street. 
Orders should specify “ Blockley’s ‘ Excelsior.’ ”— Excelsior” as a Vocal 
Duet, 3s. 


RCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS to the Operas of 

Zauberfléte and Fidelio, complete; and Selections from Idomeneo, 
Cosi fan tutte, Euryanthe, Norma, La Sonnambula, Oberon, and from 
the Operatic Works of Bishop, Balfe, and Auber. Also, to the Oratorios 
Elijah, St. Paul, The Seasons, The Triumph of Faith, Dettingen Te 
Deum, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and Alexander’s Feast. ‘The whole beau- 
tifully and correctly written from the Full Score, for two Violins, Viola, 
Flute, and Violoncello ; comprising 2829 pages of manuscript, in twenty 
volumes, handsomely half-bound, and suitable for Concerts with a limited 
Orchestra, For price, and further particulars, apply to Mr. W. L. 
Robinson, Westgate, Wakefield. 


(CAMPBELL, RANSFORD, and CO’S NEW PUB- 
LICATIONS.— s. d 
Ignace Gibsone—Partant pour la Syrie ats 26 
The French National Air has been arranged by Mr, Gibson 
with consummate skill (Musical Review.) 
Stephen Glover—La Belle Alliance (The Allies’ March) ee 
Beautifully illustrated in colours by J. Brandard. 
Charles W. Glover—La Sonnambula (in Two Books) 
George Mount—Rigoletto—introducing La donna é mobile 
Linda di Chamouni—in which is introduced the 
popular duet of “ Da quel di.” 
Theodore Oesten—La Sonnambula, a brilliantFantasia .., tes 
Fair Agnes (illustrated by Laby) 
The Little Flower Girl... oo 
Crimea’s Battle Field asp 7” ous toe i 
The Gipsy King. The original edition, by William West me 
Sung by Mr. Ransford, the only edition which bears Mr. 
Ransford’s signature. 
CAMPBELL, RANSFORD, and Co., 538, New Bond-gtreet, London, 
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BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
MADAME OURY’S PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE; 


the most popular arrangement of this celebrated air. Price 3s, 








A. OSBORNE’S LA DONNA E MOBILE. 
e Price 3s, (On Monday). 


A. OSBORNE’S 


@ Price 3s. (In a week). 


A. OSBORNES DUN PENSIERO. 


e Price 3s. (In a week.) 


HARLES VOSS’S ROMANCE from FRA DIAVOLO. 
Price 2s. 6d, (On Monday.) 


ALLACE’S FANTASIA on ERNANI. 


but easy Piece. Price 3s, 


H. HOLMES’ CONSUELO, CONCERTO FAN- 
¢ TASTIQUE. Price 7s, 


H. HOLMES’ FAIRY FINGERS, FANTAISIE. 
¢ Price 5s, 

H. HOLMES’ 
e Price 3s, 


ORDMANN’S 


Price 4s, 


ORDMANN’S DUET 


Price 3s. 
ORDMANN’S DUET on “NOBLE SEIGNEURS.” 


Price 3s. 


ORDMANN’S DUET on “O FORTUNE A TON 
CAPRICE.” (Robert.) Price 3s. 


ORDMANN’S DUET 
(Rigoletto.) Price 3s, 


TORDMANN’S DUET on “LA DONNA E MOBILE.” 
(Rigoletto.) Price 4s. 
IGNOR CAMPANA’S LA PRIMA LAGRIMA. 


Romanee, Prive 2s, (This day.) 


IGNOR CAMPANA’S VOLA IL TEMPO. Romance. 
Price 2s. (This day.) 


IGNOR CAMPANA’S LE DUE FANCIULLE. 





“A TE O CARA.” 











An effective, 








\ 





CHIMES of ENGLAND. 





DUET on “FRA POCO A ME.” 





“A TE O CARA.” 


on 











“BELLA FIGLIA.” 


on 























Duettino, Price 2s, 6d. (This day.) 
IGNOR CAMPANA’S MADRE DEL SOMMO 
AMORE. Trio. Price 3s. (This day.) 
IGNOR CAMPANA’S AMAMI. Romance, 
Price 2s, 6d. 
IGNOR CAMPANA’S MARINARO BARCAROLLE. 
Price 2s, 





IGNOR CAMPANAS UNA SERA D’AMORE. 





Duettino. Price 2s. 6d. 
Ree of the FOREST, from Verdi’s Rigoletto (E il 
a - Sung by Mario. The English Words by G. Lintey. 
rice 2s, 





RIGHTER THAN THE STARS, Quartett from 


7 Rigoletto, by Verdi. The English Version by Gzorge Liyuey. 
Price 3s. 


HE BRIDESMAID’S DUET, by Donizerri 





(from 


Ab, Figlia Incauta), with English Words by Ryan. Price 2s, 6d, 








HE NUN’S PRAYER, by Osertuur, asa Song. The 
Poetry by Ryan. Price 2s. 6d. 


BRE of LAMMERMOOR QUADRILLE, on Doni- 
zetti’s celebrated Opera, by F. G. Tinney, illustrated by J. 
BRANDARD. Price 3s, for Pianoforte, and 5s. for Orchestra, (Thursday.) 


[HE OPHELIA WALTZ, by Aubert Wacyer, superbly 


illustrated. Price 4s. for Pianoforte, and 5s. for full band. 











HE BALTIC GALOP, by Atsert Waener, illustrated 
with an excellent portrait of Sir Charles Napier. Price 2s. 6d, for 
Piano, and 5s. for Orchestra. 


pas STARS of the WEST WALTZES, by Montague, 
illustrated in colours by J. BRaANDARD. Price 4s. for Piano, and 
5s. for Orchestra. 


HE BULGARIAN POLKA, by G. Mownracug, illus- 
trated in colours by BranpaRp. Price 2s, 6d. for Piano, and 5s, 
for Orchestra. 


RIGOLETTO QUADRILLE, by F. G. Trynzy. Second 


Edition. Price 3s. solo, 4s. duet, and 5s. for Orchestra, 














HE MARIO WALTZ, by F. G. Tiyvey, illustrated 
in colours by J. Branparp. Price 4s. for Piano, and 5s, for 
Orchestra. 
THE VILIKENS’ WALTZ, by Henri Lavrent, illus- 
trated by J. Branparp. Price 3s. for Piano, and 5s. for 
Orchestra. 
pABtant POUR LA SYRIE QUADRILLE, by 
LAURENT, dedicated to the French Ambassador. Price 3s, for 
Piano, and 5s. for Orchestra. 


EONORA WALTZ, by Hewat Laurent, illustrated by 
a scene from “ La Favorite.” Price 3s. for Piano, and 5s. for 
Orchestra. 


VAISE DU CARNAVAL, by Henri Laurent, as 
performed at the Argyll Rooms. (Will be published in a few 














days.) 
EGONDI'S LES HUGUENOTS, for Concertina and 
Piano. 4 Book, 8s. each. (Boosey’s Repertoire.) 


EGONDI'S ROBERT LE DIABLE, for Concertina 
and Piano. 3 Books, 3s. each. (Boosey’s Repertoire.) 


EGONDI’S I PURITANIT, for Concertina and Piano. 
3 Books, 3s. each. (Boosey’s Repertoire.) (In a few days.) 


EGONDI'S LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, for Con- 


certina and Piano. 3 Books, 3s. each. (In a few days.) 


HEAP EDITION of LES HUGUENOTS, for Piano- 


forte. Price 7s. 6d., complete, cloth. 


HEAP EDITION of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
for Pianoforte. Price 5s., complete, cloth. (Ina few days.) 


RCHESTRAL JOURNAL, Nos. 30, 31, 32. 


ready. Price 5s. each. 


MIEITARY JOURNAL, No. 6 (17th Series), 15s, 























Just 








BESS BAND JOURNAL, No. 6 (3rd Series), 5s, 
3 Nos. 3s. 





HUTON’S PURITANI, Flute and Piano. 


each, (In a few days.) 


London: BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street, 
Office of “THz Musical WoRLD.” 
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OPULAR MUSIC.—The VESPER HYMN, tran- 
scribed for the Pianotorte, by W. Vincent Wattaceg, 38s. “ This 
very favourite melody, as treated by Mr. Vincent Wallace, is a most 
elegant morceau for the drawing-room.” Also, just ready, by the same, 
“The Old Hundredth Psalm,” 4s.; Haydn’s “Surprise;” “Il Son- 
tenuto,” 3s.; and “Fading Away,” 4s. Eight Opera Fantasias, 3s. 
each; 12 Irish Melodies, 3s. each; 12 Scotch Melodies, 3s. each—a!l by 
W. Vincent Wallace. London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street. 
EW ‘MUSIC.—EXCELSIOR, Words by Longfellow, 
Music by Miss Liypsay—FADING AWAY—TRUTH in 
ABSENCE—The BLACKSMITH—CATALOGUE of EDUCA- 
TIONAL MUSIC.—Roxsert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
London.—‘“ The above songs are very favourable specimens of Messrs. 
Cocks’ publications, and are far superior to the generality of modern 
vocal productions. The ‘ Excelsior’ may be termed classical, and will not 
readily be forgotten. It has about it an air of originality which raises 
Miss Lindsay to a high station amongst musical composers, as she was 
the first to set the song to music, and has not been equalled by any 
imitators. ‘The Blacksmith’ is an excellent bass song, after the 
German models, and is equal to many of the same kind now numbered 
amongst the classical songs of Germany—a spirit-stirring composition for 
a winter’s evening performance. ‘Fading away’ is also a very pretty 
simple song, likely to become a favourite with ladies, as it well deserves 
to be. ‘Truth in absence’ isa genuine English canzonct, with a very 
pretty and yet not difficult accompaniment. One great merit of the 
whole of these songs is, their being within the compass of almost any 
voice, and that without effort. We are glad to see that musical 
composers are paying attention to this subject, for nothing can be more 
painful than to see the efforts at almost impossibilities which some 
musicians are fond of exciting by difficulties which often mar their com- 
positions. The ‘Catalogue,’ which is sent post free and gratis, is of 
itself a valuable index to the best musical publications of the day, as well 
Scientific as recreative, and forms a useful adjunct in musical education.” 
—Vide Indian News, Nov. 18. 


R. MARX’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
imperial 8vo, 367 pages, cloth, gilt, 15s—The Fifth and the 
Author’s only perfected edition is published exclusively by Robert 
Cocks and Co. May be had on order (specifying the Fifth Edition) of 
any music-seller or book-seller. A Prospectus, with full Tables of 
Contents, &c., forwarded gratis and postage free. 


R. CARPENTER, the Poet.—The following SONGS, 

&e., sung at this gentleman’s popular entertainment: “The Road, 

the River, the Rail,” viz., Tell Me where is Beauty Found, duet by 

Stephen Glover, 2s. 6d.; “Sweet Dreams of the Past,” by A. Mellon, 2s. ; 

“When my Soldier is Married to Me,” by G. Pressel, 2s. 6d.; “The 

Vesper Bells,” duet by J. M. Jolly, 2s. 6d.; “ Moonlight on the Ocean,” 

by J. W. Cherry, 2s.; “The Pale Blue Light,” by J. M. Jolly, 2s. 6d.; 

and the celebrated duet, by Stephen Glover, “ What are the Wild Waves 

saying ?” 2s, 6d. The words of all by Mr. Carpenter. May be had of 
Robert Cocks and Co. 


) ee QUADRILLES of the SEASON. By RICARDO 

LINTER, viz. :—“ The Canary,” ‘The Goldfinch,” ‘The Sky- 
lark,” “The Blackbird,’ ‘The Swallows”—each set finely illustrated. 
Piano Solo, 3s.; Duet 4s. “The spirited character of these favourite 
dances is beyond all eulogy.” 


HE VIOLIN and its most EMINENT PROFESSORS, 
By George Dubourg. Fourth Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 
10s. 6d. “One of the most readable of existing books. The violinist 
should n ot by any means be without this book.” — Kentish Mercury, July 1 
ARY ASTORE: Ballad. By SrepHen Gutover. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Brinley Richards. 3s, 


HE RETREAT MARCH, for the Pianoforte. By 
STEPHEN GLOVER. 2s. 

LS gece GS OF A- MUSICIAN: a series of Popular 

Sketches. By Henry C. Lunn, A.R.A.M. New Edition. 

Small 8vo. cloth, 3s. “A pleasant little volume, readable alike by 
musician and layman.”— Critic. 


PEAK GENTLY, Song by Miss M. Lindsay, the com- 
poser of the popular song “ Excelsior.” Second Edition, 2s. 6d. The 
“beautiful sentiments embodied in the words and music of this song has 
made it an especial favourite.” 
Also, PULASE.. Vocal Duet. . Words by Longfellow, Music by Miss 
Lindsay, Beautifully illustrated, 3s, 





ay HY THAT TEAR? Ballad: by the Composers of 

“Fading Away,” 2s. ‘A charming ballad, touching as it is 
simple.” Also, for the piano, “ Fading Away,” transcribed by W. V. 
Wallace. 4s. 


EWEST MUSIC.—Presented Gratis and Postage Free, 
“SIXTEEN SPECIMEN PAGES of ROBERT COCKS and 
CO’S POPULAR EDITIONS of the ORATORIOS,” ete. “This pub- 
lication we consider most judicious, as it will satisfy the doubts of those 
who naturally enough wonder how it is possible to produce such priceless 
works at the low figure for which they are announced; one glance, how- 
ever, will satisfy the most sceptical that they are not only the cheapest 
but the best editions extant,” etc.—Vide Port of Portsmouth Guardian, 
February 8, 1854. 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Music 
Publishers to the Queen, and of all music-sellers, 


. io VIOLIN MADE EASY.—DEAN’S VIOLIN 

TUTOR, 200 Easy Lessons, price 6s., sent free; Abridged Edition, 
2s. 6d.—Dean’s Art of Shifting, 14 stamps.—Thirty Lessons on Time, 
Bowing, and Fingering, 14 stamps.—Scale Exercises, 14 stamps.—Best 
Violin Strings, per set, or 5 firsts, 13 stamps—Improved Rosin, 5 stamps. 
—Dean’s Pianoforte Tuner, 7 stamps.—Joseph Dean, Music Warehouse 
East-road, City-road, 











For the convenience of our Provincial readers, we publish the 
following List of Book and Music Sellers of whom the Musical 
World may always be obtained. 


AGENTS FoR THE SALE OF THE “ Musicdn Worx.” 


Litchfield Allen & Garratt, 
Leamington Bowman. 


os Hime & Addison. 
Bristol ; ri sesceeeee Molineux. 
Brighton .......6. F. Wright. Howlett. 
Bury St. Edmunds Nunn. Lewis. 
Birkenhead } Newcastle-on-Tyne Horn, 

Bradford Jackson & Winn. | Northampton Abel & Sons, 
Belfast Coffey. 


Cambridge 
Cheltenham ,.....Hale & Sons, 
Woodward, Ryde . 
Harrison. Salisbury............Aylward, 
Dewsbury... J. Burton. Southampton .,.,..Gubbins, 
Wheeler. Shrewsbury .,..,.... Boucher, 
vee. Bussell. Sheffield Butterworth, 
Methven. . | Scarborough , 
Potter.| Waterford 
y Worthing 
Paterson & Sons,| Winchester 
Wyllie.- Wolverhampton ...Hayward, 
Wood & Co. Worcester . 
Swan & Co. LOrke  cevececceccvces 
Needhain, — 

Y Bombay ......Holder & Co. 
Calcutta ......Birken, Young & Co. 
Acraman. Madras ....,.Pharaoh & Co. 
Hartung. New York ,..Browne & Co, 
Hime & Son, Paris ..,......Brandiis & Co, 
Sydney.........Marsh & Co. 
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